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^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


20,000  people  are 
ready  to  call  you 
“BOSS” 


cialty  IS  promoting  canned  prodin-ts. 

Then,  to  keep  can-making  factories 
all  over  the  country  turning  out  ri'gular 
and  rush  orders,  tlu're  are  executives 
A\ith  their  secretaries,  meclianics  and 
laborers,  truekmen  and  truck  drivers. 

These  20,000  people  make  up  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

X'i  henever  you  place  an  order  with 
American  Can  (Company,  you  put  these 
20.000  people  to  work  for  you.  Your 
prohlems  heeome  their  problems.  And, 
in  a  real  sense  of  the  word,  they  call 
vou  "boss.” 


call' 


Some  of  them  are  research  men  .  .  . 
some  marki'ting  men  .  .  .  and  some  en¬ 
gineers.  Their  job  is  to  help  package 
products  in  the  r/g/it  container. 

Also  among  these  20,000  people  are 
scientists  «lio  sol\  e  all  sorts  of  canning 
prohlems  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  efficiency  expiTts  to  step  up 
canning  output,  cut  dow  n  canning  costs. 
Sales  Roadmen  to  watch  o\  cr  your  clos¬ 
ing  machines.  \  ou’ll  find  merchandising 
and  advertising  men,  too.  Their  spe¬ 
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Crown's  field  service  men  are  really  members  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  on  every  day  but  payday!  Always  working  in  your  interest . . . 
safeguarding  your  pack . . .  They  are  truly  your  food  technologists. 

Call  upon  their  service  at  any  time  to  help  solve  your  technical 
problems ...  as  they  arise...  or  better  still ...  before  they  develop. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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(Sprague *$ell$  Division)? 
HOOPSSTON,  ILLINOIS 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  □  Full  Details  Re - 

□  Youi  Complete  General  Catalog. 


Attention  oi:_ 


□  □□□□□□if! 


TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER 


CORN  CANNERS: 


SPEED  YOUR  PRODUCTION 

. .  .THESE  MACHINES  CAN  "TAKE  IT”! 

Faster  production  of  quality  packs — with  complete  safety 
to  men  and  machines — that  is  the  answer  to  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  condition.  Here  is  equipment  that  was  designed  to 
1941  standards,  machines  tnat  will  deliver  a  fine  quality 
product,  with  less  waste, with  greater  speed... to  help  you 
market  your  products  easier  at  better  profit. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

Handles  the  whole  ears  without  bruising  — washing 
dirt  away  with  powerful  sprays.  Serves  also  as  a  re- 
husker  and  silker.  Capacity  (1  to  3  lines)  50,000  to 
150,000  No.  2  Cans  a  day. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lower  cost. 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

Anew  husking  principle.  Semi -hard  rubber  rolls 
wear  longer,  yet  handle  even  the  smallest, 
tenderest  ears  without  bruising.  Bigger  capacity, 
lower  upkeep. 


NO.  2  UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


Suitable  for  both  whole-grain  andcream- 
style  packing.  Improves  quality  and 
increases  yield  10%  to  251.  Handles  up 
to  125  ears  a  minute! 


M  &  S  HI-SPEED 
PLUNGER  FILLER 

Practically  a  Universal  Filling  Machine 
—fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product 
into  any  shape  or  size  of  can,  jar  or  car¬ 
ton.  No  spilling  or  slopping.  Product 
will  not  flow  if  container  is  not  in  proper 
position.  Made  in  several  sizes. 


LEWIS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  WASHER 

Uses  specific  gravity  principle  to  separate  trash  from  corn. 
Operates  at  high  speed  for  fast  production  lines. 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 

Silks  and  cleans  cream-style  or  whole-grain  corn. 
Ample  capacity  for  a  fast  line.  Silking  wires  self¬ 
cleaning.  All  screens  quickly  removable. 
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"Rio  Grande  Valley:  Continued  fair,  light  showers. 

Plan  on  900,000  more  cans." 

Every  day,  through  the  various  packing  seasons, 
weather  forecasts,  crop  developments,  estimates 
of  can  requirements  come  to  Continental  from  our 
representatives  throughout  the  coimtry .  Analyzed, 
compiled,  and  charted,  they  tell  the  fortunes  of 
America's  crops  and  Continental's  customers. 

Those  men  up  there  are  charting  these  forecasts 
and  estimates.  When  they  have  checked  every 
packing  section,  they  will  have  a  complete  picture 
of  our  customers'  needs.  They  will  know  the  size 
of  the  crops,  their  condition,  the  estimates  of  both 
packers  and  Continental's  men  in  the  field.  They'll 
know  how  many  cans  must  be  made  —  where  and 
when  they  must  be  delivered. 

Sun,  frost,  wind,  rain— every  factor  affecting  crops 


helps  to  tell  crop  fortimes.  That's  why  Continental 
watches  the  weather  and  studies  the  effects  of 
crop  pests  and  plant  diseases  so  carefully.  And 
that's  why  Continental  is  always  ready  to  meet 
every  emergency  and  demand  for  cans.  Because 
estimates  vary,  more  precautions  are  taken.  Extra 
tinplate  is  ordered.  Plants  are  geared  for  top  speed 
production.  Freight  cars  are  loaded  and  held  ready 
to  deliver  imexpected  orders. 

These  preparations  and  precautions— all  assur¬ 
ing  Continental's  customers  of  a  never-ending 
supply  of  cans— are  but  a  few  more  reasons  why 
so  many  packers  come  to  Continental.  If  you  want 
prompt  shipments  and  deliveries  —  when  and 
where  you  need  them— come  to  Continental.  If  you 
want  better  cans,  equipment,  and  service— you'll 
find  it  pays  to  do  business  with  Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  convention? — it  was  probably  th^  most 
orderly  the  writer  has  seen  in  his  many  years  of 
experience  at  this  job;  and  his  ears  are  not  slow 
nor  his  eyes  dull,  nor  has  memory  dulled  of  those  days 
of  yore.  It  was  a  busy  Convention  with  all  hands 
busy  in  their  rooms,  or  in  the  booths,  and  that  gave 
an  appearance  of  its  being  a  smaller  crowd  than  usual. 
We  were  told  that  much  good  business  was  done  by 
canners,  and  that  the  machinery  and  the  supplymen 
did  a  land-office  business.  There  was  an  undertone  of 
seriousness  permeating  the  entire  assembly  as  the 
Convention  debated  preparedness  and  the  part  this 
great  food  conserving  industry  must  play,  and  a  very 
evident  determination  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest,  but 
no  trace  of  panic  nor  defeatism  anywhere.  The 
absence  of  the  “yes — buters”  was  pronounced,  and, 
unless  we  are  more  than  ordinarily  wrong  in  our 
diagnosis  of  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  of  our  industry, 
it  is  a  unit  in  determination  to  give  every  assistance 
and  support  within  their  individual  and  collective 
power. 

The  various  important  committees  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  assembled  ahead  of  the  official 
opening,  devoting  days  and  nights  to  the  considerations 
confronting  the  canners,  and  let  us  hasten  to  say  here 
that  the  Government  is  in  full  cooperation  with  this 
notable  Association,  and  knows  it  can  depend  upon  it 
whenever  called  upon.  The  same  rate  of  dues  will 
obtain  in  1941  as  in  1940,  and  the  budget  was  set  at 
$496,546.60,  showing  no  slackening  in  any  of  the 
undertakings  of  this  greatest  of  industrial  associations. 
There  was  shown  a  very  healthy  addition  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  as  the  year’s  work,  and  a  credit  to  President 
“Herb”  Krimendahl,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the 
hesitant  canner  who  ought  to  see  the  benefit  of  a 
united  industry  under  such  splendid  guidance;  and 
to  the  non-member  we  urge  serious  consideration.  The 
wider  the  coverage  of  the  Association  the  greater  its 
power,  and  that  is  what  is  wanted  more  than  the 
financial  contribution.  The  present  representation  is 
excellent,  and  unique,  but  any  canner  worth  his  salt 
ought  to  want  to  be  included  as  a  member. 

You  will  be  given  the  detailed  report  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  our  issue  of  February  10th,  and  we  warn 


you  now,  that  though  present  to  hear  the  memorable 
addresses  given,  you  will  wish  to  read  them,  and  digest 
them  in  the  quietness  of  your  home  or  office.  President 
Krimendahl’s  address  upon  opening  the  Convention  on 
Monday  morning,  followed  by  Lt.-Col.  Paul  P.  Logan’s 
address  on  “The  Army’s  Program  for  Procurement  of 
Canned  Foods” — you  know  he  is  Chairman,  Food  Com¬ 
mittee,  Commodities  Division  Army  and  Navy  Muni¬ 
tions  Board — present  the  complete  answer  to  every 
problem  you  may  have  in  mind  as  to  how  and  when 
you  can  comply  with  what  is  expected  of  you. 

Then  on  Tuesday,  at  the  morning  session,  any 
lingering  doubts  you  may  have  had  as  to  the  need  for 
the  drive,  and  the  hurry  to  prepare,  will  be  completely 
wiped  out  by  the  address  of  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington, 
Counsel  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  and  one  of  Washington’s  best 
posted  men.  His  vivid  picture  of  this  most  notable 
year  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  tragic  but 
reassuring. 

At  this  same  meeting  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department 
of  Labor,  answered  most  of  the  questions  you  wanted 
answered,  and  won  his  audience  with  his  ability  and 
candor. 

Following  this  came  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  Assist¬ 
ant  Coordinator  of  Defense  Purchases,  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  And  he 
must  be  a  hungry  mortal  who  did  not  find  in  these 
instructions  to  the  industry  all  that  he  wanted  to  know. 
But  again,  you  will  want  to  have  these  in  the  printed 
form  for  frequent  reference  to  refresh  your  memory. 

Tuesday’s  meeting  got  away  from  the  war  picture, 
but  the  audience  was  given  a  real  treat  in  an  address 
by  that  Dean  of  all  Deans  in  the  scientific  field  of  food 
preservation.  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  Dean  of  Science, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Briefly  just 
let  us  say  that  Dean  Prescott,  together  with  Dr.  Lyman 
Underwood,  working  together,  made  the  first  studies  in 
the  world  on  food  preservation,  from  the  scientific  or 
bacteriological  side,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
canned  foods,  as  the  other  foods  trailed  on  later.  If 
the  great  Baltimore  fire  had  not  destroyed  our  records, 
we  could  give  you  reproductions  of  these  early  articles 
about  1895,  and  the  sensation  they  caused,  more,  how- 
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ever,  in  scientific  circles  than  among  the  canners  for 
whom  they  were  performed  as  the  canners,  generally 
speaking,  were  merely  mystified  by  the  good  doctors’ 
explorations.  And  if  that  make  not  good  reading  then 
where  shall  we  find  any?  Out  of  these  studies  has 
come  the  great  advancement  in  definite,  scientific 
preparation  of  canned  foods,  as  now  given  to  you 
through  the  many  laboratories,  private  and  general. 
The  industry  is  fortunate  that  it  still  has  Dean 
Prescott  to  address  it,  and  in  its  name  we  thank  him, 
as  did  the  presiding  officer  at  the  meeting. 

Another  Dean,  Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Lehigh  University,  made  a 
very  interesting  though  not  final  report  on  the 
merchandising  problems  of  the  industry  and  on  which 
he  has  been  working  for  two  years.  The  final  report 
is  promised  for  the  early  future,  but  the  glimpse  given 
on  this  occasion  is  mighty  interesting,  mighty. 

Now  lest  you  may  feel  that  this  was  one  great  con¬ 
tinuous  school  without  recess  or  recreation,  be  assured 
that  the  report  of  the  Convention  will  show  no  lack 
of  social  features,  small  and  large,  and  a  word  about 
the  greatest  Machinery  Show  yet  put  on.  The  general 
sentiment  seemed  to  be:  “0  Lord  it  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here.” 

AN  IMPORTANT  “ASIDE” — We  have  gone  a  little 
out  of  our  sphere,  in  this  issue,  to  bring  you  an  answer 
to  “What  Is  Democracy?”  You  hear  that  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  being  killed ;  that  war  will  end  democracy,  etc., 
ad  nauseam.  For  your  own  sake  turn  to  page  7,  in 
this  issue,  and  read  this  crystal  clear  answer  to  the 
question.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  yet  we  recommend 
a  careful  reading,  if  not  some  study.  It  can  serve  to 
ease  your  mind  when  you  hear  such  blurbs  as  we  have 
referred  to — and  that  is  why  we  publish  it  now,  before 
the  big  storm  of  words,  in  the  Convention  Issue. 

FOOD  STANDARDS  POSTPONED 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  21,  1941. 

NOTICE  TO  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS: 

Before  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
became  effective  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  902(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  exempted  for  periods 
of  about  two  years  a  number  of  food  products  from  the  provisions 
of  section  403 (i)  (2)  of  the  Act,  which  require  label  declaration 
of  ingredients.  The  purpose  of  the  exemptions  was  to  afford 
time  for  the  formulation,  promulgation,  and  effective  application 
of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  for  these  products. 

The  products  involved  were: 

WHITE  BREAD;  WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD;  MILK 
BREAD;  RAISIN  BREAD. 

EVAPORATED  MILK;  SWEETENED  CONDENSED 
MILK;  MALTED  MILK. 

UNMIXED,  IMMATURE  CANNED  VEGETABLES, 
properly  prepared  and  with  water  not  in  excess  of  the 


amount  necessary  for  proper  processing,  with  or  without 
added  salt  or  sugar  or  both,  but  with  no  other  added 
substance. 

UNMIXED  CANNED  FRUITS,  properly  prepared  and  in 
sugar  solution  of  not  less  than  20°  Brix,  not  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  for  proper  processing,  but  with  no 
other  added  substance. 

CANNED  OYSTERS;  CANNED  CLAMS;  CANNED 
SHRIMP  (dry  and  wet  pack) ;  CANNED  FISH  ROE. 
SAUERKRAUT;  OLIVES  IN  BRINE. 

CHEESES;  OLEOMARGARINE;  MAYONNAISE 
DRESSING. 

FRUIT  PRESERVES. 

SWEET  CHOCOLATE;  SWEET  MILK  CHOCOLATE. 
LEMON  EXTRACT;  ORANGE  EXTRACT;  VANILLA 
EXTRACT. 

ICE  CREAM;  FROZEN  CUSTARD;  ICE  MILK;  MILK 
SHERBET;  WATER  ICE  or  ICE  SHERBET. 
NONALCOHOLIC  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  complete  the  program  contemplated 
within  the  allotted  time.  Definitions  and  standards  of  identity 
for  several  of  these  foods  have  been  promulgated.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  a  number  of  other  products,  and  promulgation 
of  regulations  can  be  expected  within  a  short  time.  Work  is 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  formulation  of 
proposals  for  hearing  on  the  remaining  exempted  products. 

No  formal  extension  of  the  time  of  exemption  for  any  of 
these  articles  is  contemplated.  However,  it  will  not  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  inaugurate 
action  against  any  of  these  articles  on  the  ground  that  they 
violate  the  provisions  of  section  403(i)  (2)  of  the  Act  pending 
the  effective  application  of  definitions  and  standards  of  identity 
or  an  announcement  giving  due  notice  that  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  will  not  be  prescribed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annual 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canners 
Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941— National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  place  to  be  determined  later. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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WHAT  DEMOCRACY  IS 

An  authorative  and  unbiased  opinion  by  a  recognized  student  of  government, 
noted  historian  and  teacher,  grown  old  in  his  order,  and  now  an  outstanding 
Professor  at  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILFRID  PARSONS,  S.  J. 

In  January  ‘^Columbia" 


In  these  troublous  times  when  there  seems  to  be  as 
many  different  ideas  of  what  our  Democracy  consists 
of  or  should  be,  as  there  are  people  in  the  country,  we 
think  this  crystal  clear  description  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  man  in  our  industry.  And  that  is  our  excuse  for 
introducing  it  in  these  pages.  We  are  all  interested 
in  more  than  just  canned  foods,  and  kindred  subjects, 
for  are  we  not  all  staunch  Americans  and  lovers  of  our 
form  of  democracy? 

And  it  is  fortunate  that  we  can  have  so  experienced 
an  opinion,  from  such  a  noted  scholar.  There  is  so 
much  propaganda  on  every  side  that  it  is  more  highly 
important  than  ever  to  know  the  background,  and  the 
intent  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  Here  is  an  expression 
that  is  as  thoroughly  unbiased,  because  of  the  writer’s 
station  in  life,  as  could  be  found. 

The  following  article  is  the  greater  part  of  the  one 
appearing  in  “Columbia”,  the  journal  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  introductory  being  omitted  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  space.  We  have  not  waited  official 
permission  to  reproduce  this,  in  our  eagerness  to  spread 
this  comforting  information  in  these  days  of  stress. 
And  we  believe  you  will  find  it  just  that,  a  very  welcome 
clarification  of  this  too  often  misunderstood  doctrine 
of  our  Government.  We  quote : 

But  first  let  us  get  our  minds  clear  about  democracy.  There 
are  so  many  meanings  given  to  the  word  nowadays  that  there 
is  grave  danger  of  its  ultimately  losing  all  meaning  whatsoever. 
I  have  seen  it  written  (with  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility) 
that  Communism  is  democracy.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
Nazi-Fascism  is  democracy!  To  some  people  democracy  is  just 
a  form  of  government,  self-government,  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  parliamentary  government,  as  distinct  from  some  form  of 
absolutism.  To  other  people,  democracy  is  a  state  of  mind,  a 
be-good-to-your-neighbor,  mind-your-own-business  kind  of  public 
behavior. 

Where  Some  of  Our  Difficulties  Lie 

Now  of  these  four  ideas,  the  last  two  come  near  being  right. 
The  first  two  are  too  absurd  to  argue — Communism  and  Nazi- 
Fascism  are  both  absolutist  forms  of  government,  and  they  never 
would  pretend  to  be  anything  else  if  there  were  not  still  some 
democrats  in  the  world  whom  it  is  necessary  to  blind  and  win 
over.  But  it  is  true  that  democracy  in  its  true  sense  is  self- 
government  as  a  form  of  rule,  and  that  it  also  includes  within 
its  meaning  the  idea  of  government  for  the  common  good. 

Just  there  lie  some  of  our  difficulties.  Every  form  of  just 
government  is  government  for  the  common  good.  If  it  is  not 
that,  it  is  not  government,  but  tyranny.  You  don’t  have  democ¬ 
racy  by  the  mere  fact  that  you  govern  for  the  common  good. 
You  don’t  even  have  democracy  by  the  mere  fact  that  you  have 


representative  government.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  which  to  some 
unenlightened  souls  are  still  ages  of  despotism  and  darkness,  the 
kingship  was  representative  government.  The  king  was  merely 
the  representative  of  the  community,  exercising  its  authority  in 
its  name.  If  he  stopped  doing  that,  he  simply  stopped  being  king. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  common  to 
all  good  kinds  of  government.  If  you  could  resurrect  some 
good  soul  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  say  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
if  you  told  him  that  we  had  democracy  in  this  country  because 
our  government  was  a  representative  one,  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  govern  for  the  common,  not  anybody’s  private,  good, 
and  because  the  least  of  the  citizens,  not  only  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  had  the  full  protection  of  the  laws,  he  would  look  at  you 
with  amazement.  He  would  exclaim :  “Why,  any  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  that;  not  only  democracy!” 

Now  this  is  not  a  mere  academic  question,  to  be  argued  about 
between  scholars  in  learned  magazines  and  in  the  classrooms. 
It  is  a  highly  practical  question.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in 
recent  months  to  be  present  at  meetings  between  experts  in 
government  and  to  hear  them  make  speeches,  and  to  make  some 
myself,  and  I  have  trembled  for  the  future  of  our  American 
institutions  when  I  did  so.  Most  of  these  men  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  equal  justice  among  men,  of  the 
common  good  as  the  goal  of  government,  of  decency  and  even 
charity  as  the  soul  of  politics,  and  they  think  that  is  democracy. 
The  result  is,  of  course,  that  they  will  be  ready  to  accept  any 
form  of  government  so  long  as  it  has  those  qualities.  They 
would  accept  even  Naziism  if  they  became  convinced  that  it 
fulfilled  those  specifications. 

Do  the  People  Rule? 

On  the  other  hand,  I  listened  to  some,  not  all,  of  the  speeches 
that  were  made  during  the  past  political  campaign.  I  got  the 
impression  that  many  of  their  makers  were  under  the  impression 
that  when  government  has  very  few  powers,  that  is  democracy, 
but  when  it  has  many  powers,  that  is  dictatorship.  And  I  can’t 
say  that  those  who  undertook  to  answer  them  were  any  better 
off ;  they  gave  anything  but  the  right  answer. 

Now  let  us  get  this  thing  straight.  The  amount  of  authority 
possessed  by  a  government  is  not  the  measure  of  its  democracy. 
That  is  another  theory  altogether :  the  theory  of  economic 
liberalism,  of  individualism,  so  bitterly  condemned  by  Pope 
Pius  XI  in  his  various  Encyclicals.  It  is  a  theory  that  leads  to 
every  kind  of  injustice  and  oppression,  as  we  were  saying  in 
those  far-off  days. 

The  test  of  a  democracy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  whether  it 
fulfils  the  general  requisites  of  every  good  form  of  government: 
rule  for  the  common  good,  equal  justice,  representative  rule. 
You  can  have  an  absolute  king,  and  if  he  does  all  those  things 
he  is  a  good  ruler,  but  he  is  not  the  head  of  a  democracy.  The 
test  of  a  democracy  is  something  entirely  different. 

The  test  of  a  democracy  is  whether  the  people  rules  itself. 

Now  notice  that  that  statement  says  two  things:  that  the 
people  rules,  and  that  it  rules.  Rule,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
elements,  and  who  exercises  the  rule  is  the  other.  Rule  is 
common  to  all  governments;  rule  by  the  people  is  what  makes 
it  a  democracy.  The  amount  of  rule  that  is  exercised  in  a 
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democracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
people,  exercised  for  the  people,  by  the  people,  then  we  have 
democracy.  The  rule  may  be  great  or  less,  as  circumstances 
demand,  but  it  is  democracy.  This  rule  must  be  for  the  common 
good,  under  it  there  must  be  equal  justice,  it  must  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  community’s  authority;  but  so  must  every  rule,  not 
only  a  democracy.  These  latter  are  common  qualities  of  every 
just  form  of  government. 

Now  notice  the  double  danger  from  which  our  democracy  is 
threatened.  One  comes  from  the  professors,  the  theoretical  men ; 
the  other  comes  from  the  politicians,  the  practical  men. 

The  theoretical  danger  is  not  immediately  pressing.  It  may 
become  pressing  later  on,  when  their  ideas  have  trickled  down 
through  their  students  into  the  legislative  halls,  but  at  present 
it  is  just  one  of  those  dangers  in  the  future,  maybe  the  near 
future,  against  which  we  should  be  warned.  The  danger  is 
this:  you  take  the  common  qualities  of  all  good  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  you  call  that  democracy.  You  then  introduce  another 
form  of  government  than  rule  by  the  people,  and  you  call  it 
democracy.  Then  you  adopt  that  form  of  government,  under  the 
impression  fostered  by  the  professors  that  it  is  democracy. 
Under  that  system,  we  could  get  any  kind  of  government: 
Communism,  Fascism,  Naziism,  or  what  have  you.  Democracy, 
of  course,  must  have  those  common  qualities  of  equal  justice, 
decency,  and  the  rest,  but  it  isn’t  democracy  just  because  it  has. 
Nor  do  I  say  that  Naziism  and  Communism  and  Fascism 
actually  possess  those  qualities;  but  they  claim  to  have  them, 
and  they  always  will  come  before  us  promising  them  to  us. 

False  Democracy  Ruined  France 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  danger  is  more  pressing,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  this  danger  that  answers  the  questions  with 
which  this  article  began.  The  practical  danger  begins  also  by 
giving  us  another  definition  of  democracy  than  the  right  one. 
To  those  who  hold  this  definition  democracy  is  the  minimum  of 
government,  and  the  less  the  government  the  better  the  democ¬ 
racy.  I  have  already  said  that  this  is  not  democracy  at  all,  but 
economic  liberalism,  a  very  different  thing.  It  has  caused  much 
harm  in  the  world.  It  really  caused  the  downfall  of  France,  a 
democracy,  and  it  brought  the  British  Empire  close  to  ruin. 
While  the  totalitarian  governments  were  really  ruling,  the 
democracies  were  trying  to  get  by  through  ruling  as  little  as 
possible.  The  result  was  that  when  force  openly  became  the 
dominant  and  decisive  factor  in  European  affairs,  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  ruled  had  a  vast  advantage  over  those  that  refused 
to  rule. 

Not  only  that.  A  still  worse  thing  happened.  All  kinds  of 
people,  liberals  as  well  as  conservatives,  representatives  of  the 
masses  as  well  as  of  money,  denounced  the  theory  of  rule  as 
Fascism,  as  if  Fascism  was  the  only  theory  of  government  that 
upheld  the  right  of  a  government  to  rule.  That  is  not  true,  but 
extremists  of  both  sides  have  urged  it,  for  their  own  purposes, 
one  merely  selfish  and  the  other — shall  I  say  diabolical?  We 
can  see  what  the  results  of  that  have  been  in  Europe. 

Now  observe  how  this  false  notion  has  operated  in  our  own 
country.  Many  years  ago  the  plutocrats  of  England  formulated 
the  idea  that  the  very  essence  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  democ¬ 
racy,  lay  in  the  government’s  allowing  economic  forces — ^business, 
commerce,  money — the  fullest  possible  play.  Freedom  to  this 
group  meant  no  interference  with  anybody  in  the  process  of 
making  money.  Government  should  simply  keep  its  hands  off 
and  allow  economic  forces  to  have  the  freest  possible  action. 
They  formulated  the  theory  in  the  saying  that  that  government 
governs  best  which  governs  least. 

Now  this  theory,  and  the  saying  that  goes  along  with  it,  was 
most  severely  reprobated  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  famous 
Encyclical,  even  more  severely,  in  fact,  than  its  opposite, 
Socialism.  To  this  theory  the  Pope  attributed  nearly  all  our 
modern  ills.  He  said: 

“Just  as  the  unity  of  human  society  cannot  be  built  upon  class 
warfare,  so  the  proper  ordering  of  economic  affairs  cannot  be 
left  to  free  competition  alone.  From  this  source  have  proceeded 
in  the  past  all  the  errors  of  the  ‘Individualistic’  school.  This 


school,  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  social  and  moral  aspects 
of  economic  matters,  teaches  that  the  State  should  refrain  in 
theory  and  practice  from  interfering  therein,  because  these 
possess  in  free  competition  and  open  markets  a  principle  of 
self-direction  better  able  to  control  them  than  any  created 
intellect.  Free  competition,  however,  though  within  certain 
limits  just  and  productive  of  good  results,  cannot  be  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  economic  world.  This  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  consequences  that  have  followed  from  the  free 
rein  given  to  these  dangerous  individualistic  ideals.” 

Later  he  says:  “Free  competition  and  still  more  economic 
domination  must  be  kept  within  just  and  definite  limits,  and 
must  be  brought  under  the  effective  control  of  the  public 
authority,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  latter’s  competence.” 
The  reason  why  he  added  “economic  domination”  to  competition 
as  things  that  must  be  brought  under  social  control  is  that  he 
easily  proved  that  in  our  days  competition  naturally  led  to 
something  else,  in  fact  its  opposite.  For  free  competition,  he 
says,  “permits  the  survival  only  of  those  who  are  the  strongest, 
which  often  means  those  who  fight  most  relentlessly,  who  pay 
least  heed  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.”  Thus  out  of  compe¬ 
tition  we  get  what  he  calls  the  dominant  note  of  our  modern 
life,  economic  dictatorship,  control  of  human  destiny  and  of  the 
State  itself  by  those  who  hold  most  of  the  money. 

President  Is  Not  Government 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Pope  said  that  when  he  spoke  of 
a  reconstruction  of  the  social  order,  he  had  the  State  most  in 
mind;  he  wanted  its  emancipation  from  control  by  business 
interests ;  he  wanted  the  State,  through  its  government,  to 
reassert  its  right  to  rule. 

Now  in  this  country  there  have  always  been  those  who  looked 
upon  laws  giving  the  executive  more  power  over  business  as  an 
undue  extension  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and 
hence  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  hence 
destructive  of  democracy.  Those  who  argue  this  way  are 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  executive  power,  the  President,  is 
not  the  government.  Our  government  is  a  threefold  thing:  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  All  three  are 
our  rulers,  in  our  name,  not  any  one  of  them.  Congress  makes 
the  laws  which  we  must  obey;  the  President  enforces  them;  the 
Supreme  Court  protects  us  against  both  unconstitutional  laws 
and  unjust  enforcement. 

Every  law  that  Congress  passes  gives  the  President  more 
power,  in  one  sense.  But  it  does  not  give  him  any  more  power 
than  it  gives  him.  If  he  usurps  any  more,  the  Courts  are  there 
to  protect  us.  All  three  together  are  our  government.  In  the 
maintaining  of  this  division  of  the  power  of  rule  lies  the  security 
of  our  republican  form  of  government. 

Relation  of  Law  to  Power 

Moreover,  this  republican  form  of  government  is  also  demo¬ 
cratic.  The  Congress  does  not  make  the  laws  in  its  own  name, 
but  in  ours,  whom  it  is  elected  to  represent.  The  Supreme  Court 
does  not  pass  upon  the  laws  in  its  OAvn  name,  or  out  of  its  own 
power  or  personal  notions,  but  in  our  name.  It  also  represents 
us.  And  when  the  President  is  given  the  power  to  enforce  these 
laws,  he  does  not  have  that  power  as  a  sovereign  in  his  own 
right.  He  substitutes  for  us,  as  do  the  Congress  and  the  Courts. 
In  a  true  sense,  therefore,  when  the  President  is  given  any 
power,  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  happens  to  be  in  the  White  House, 
does  not  have  the  power;  we  have  it.  We  had  it  all  along,  of 
course;  we  simply  chose  to  formulate  it  in  certain  words,  so 
that  all  may  know  beforehand  what  they  have  to  do. 

Now  these  are  simple  notions,  known  to  every  high-school 
boy  or  girl  who  studies  civics.  But  they  are  often  forgotten  by 
grown  men  and  women.  They  may  be  forgotten  by  a  President, 
and  if  they  are.  Congress  and  the  Courts  call  him  back  to  right 
order.  They  may  be  and  often  are  forgotten  by  ordinary  people, 
who  lament  the  passing  of  democracy  because  Congress  has 
given  the  President  more  power,  that  is,  more  laws  to  enforce. 
They  seem  to  think  that  because  this  has  happened,  they  have 
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actually  alienated  their  own  power,  by  putting  it  into  other 
hands.  They  have  not,  of  course,  done  that,  for  the  President, 
in  the  first  place,  is  not  an  alien  person,  outside  and  above  the 
community,  but  a  part  of  it;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
President  is  not  the  government,  but  only  a  third  part  of  it; 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  government  is  only  a  substitute  for 
the  people,  for  purely  practical  reasons,  as  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  pointed  out  in  the  beginning. 

Now  all  these  three  truths  are  quite  well  known  to  people  who 
study  government  in  the  classroom  as  a  theoretical  matter.  But 
to  many  people,  in  fact  to  the  people  itself,  these  past  months, 
it  seems  to  me,  they  have  been  largely  unknown,  or  at  least 
forgotten  by  them.  And  the  danger  of  this  ignorance  or  forget¬ 
fulness  is,  it  also  seems  to  me,  very  great.  For  if  the  people 
itself  comes  to  imagine  that,  when  Congress  passes  more  laws 
giving  more  power  to  the  executive  branch  of  our  government, 
the  people  itself  has  lost  that  power  into  the  hands  of  some 
overlord,  then  the  President  may  himself  come  to  imagine  the 
same  thing.  Then  we  would  have  a  dictatorship.  The  people 
itself  would  have  changed  its  form  of  government.  It  is  as 
easy  as  that. 

What  is  the  cure  for  this  danger?  Pass  less  laws  holding 
within  bounds  the  economic  dictatorship  which  Pius  XI  in  1931 
called  the  “dominant  characteristic  of  modern  society”?  Obvi¬ 
ously  not.  Pope  Pius  also  called  this  dictatorship  “a  headstrong 
and  vehement  power,  which,  if  it  is  to  prove  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind,  needs  to  be  curbed  strongly  and  ruled  with  prudence.” 
To  curb  it,  he  said,  there  is  need  of  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  this 
justice,  he  said,  “must  build  up  a  juridical  and  social  order  able 
to  pervade  all  economic  activity.”  There  must  be  a  social  order, 
and  this  social  order  must  be  based  upon  a  juridical  order, 
namely,  one  of  laws. 

Does  this  mean  that,  to  have  this  juridical  and  social  order, 
we  must  abandon  our  democratic  form  of  government;  or  else 
give  up  any  further  social  legislation?  We  do  not  have  to  take 


either  alternative.  But  we  will  have  to  take  one  or  other  of  them 
if  the  people  get  the  notion  that  democracy  means  less  rule. 
During  the  last  election  campaign,  one  side  definitely  adopted 
this  notion.  And  the  other  side,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  sufficiently 
repudiate  it. 

That  is  a  very  ominous  situation.  If  that  position  is  once 
universally  adopted  by  our  people,  then  our  form  of  government 
will  have  changed  without  our  knowing  it.  For  our  form  of 
government  depends  on  our  theory  of  government.  If  we  adopt 
the  theory  that  power  deposited  in  the  executive  has  departed 
from  the  people,  then  we  no  longer  have  a  democracy,  but  some 
form  of  dictatorship.  Yet  the  last  election  showed  signs  that 
this  is  actually  happening.  The  party  out  of  power  adopted 
the  position  that  social  legislation  gives  too  much  power  to  the 
executive,  as  if  the  executive  is  not  a  part  of  the  community, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  government,  over  and  above  the  com¬ 
munity.  That  position  is  an  alien  one,  derived  from  foreign 
theories.  The  party  in  power,  as  I  said,  did  not  sufficiently 
repudiate  it.  Let  us  call  them  both  back  to  reality. 

As  Long  as  the  People  Rule 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  when  social  legislation  is  passed 
designed  to  curb  economic  dictatorship  and  make  the  money 
power  serve  the  common  good,  and  not  private  purses,  it  is 
still  the  people  who  wield  the  power.  It  is  still  a  democratic 
state.  Selfish  interests,  taking  the  name  of  liberty  in  vain  for 
private  privilege,  will  have  it  that  we  have  abandoned  democ¬ 
racy.  I  do  not  think  that  our  people  believe  that.  We  will  have 
abandoned  it  only  when  we  hold  that  democracy  exists  when 
government  has  very  few  powers,  and  that  dictatorship  comes 
in  when  it  has  many.  It  will  still  be  democracy,  no  matter  how 
many  powers  it  has,  as  long  as  the  people  has  them,  and  govern¬ 
ment  is  merely  its  substitute.  The  people  will  have  them  as  long 
as  it  understands  the  truth. 
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KOOK-MORE  KOILS 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolisjndiana 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 


•  The  Langsenkamp  3-W«y  Valve 
will  save  its  cost  several  times  over 
by  preventing  waste  of  one  tank 
Full  of  product.  Back  pressure 
cannot  open  and  errors  are  obvi¬ 
ated. 


1 .  Increase  your  cooking  capacity  or  do  your 
cooking  with  fewer  tanks.  Under  identical  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  Kook-Mores  evaporate  20  per¬ 
cent  faster  than  any  other  coil. 

2.  Evaporating  efficiency  of  Kook-Mores  60  per¬ 
cent  in  13  minutes  with  125  pounds  steam  pres¬ 
sure — many  users  claim  better  performance. 

3.  Constructed  to  supply  greater  radiation  sur¬ 
face,  afford  positive  deaeration  of  steam,  and  to 
eliminate  condensation  as  it  accumulates. 

4.  Rapid  evaporation  in  addition  to  giving  high 
production,  assures  a  product  of  fine  flavor  and 
color.  There  is  no  scorching  with  Kook-Mores. 

The  most  modern  and  most  efficient  cooking  unit  obtain¬ 
able  is  a  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tank  equipped 
with  Kook-More  Koils  and  fitted  with  Langsenkamp 
3-Way  Valve  for  complete  and  positive  control  of  con¬ 
tents  from  platform.  Write  for  specifications  and  pro¬ 
posal. 


•  Kook-More  Koils  are  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install.  Notice  simplified 
piping.  Only  one  opening  in  tank 
bottom  for  a  set  of  coils. 


•  Kook-More  Koils  are  furnished  as  part  of  complete  cook¬ 
ing  units — choice  of  kind  of  tank — or  sold  for  installation  in 
old  tanks.  Air  around  inlet-outlet  for  wooden  tanks  pre¬ 
vents  charring  of  tank  bottoms. 


Chase  the  Fifth  Columnists  from 
Your  Production  Lines 

The  fifth  columnists  of  waste  may  be  sapping  your 
profits — waste  of  time,  waste  of  product,  waste  of  raw 
material,  waste  of  labor.  Langsenkamp  production 
units  will  change  the  situation.  It  saves  time,  saves  pro¬ 
duct,  saves  labor — increases  efficiency,  gives  greater 
production  and  improves  quality. 
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GOOD  SUBSTITUTES- AND  POOR  LABELS! 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


IT  all  started  to  happen  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  of  a  leading  wholesale  house  asked  one  of  the 
representatives  calling  on  him  why  the  house  did 
not  stock  so  and  so  in  dry  groceries.  The  salesman, 
being  a  former  canner,  and  interested  primarily  in 
canned  foods,  did  not  respond  very  quickly  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  but  a  train  of  thought  was  started  in  his  mind. 
He  determined  to  look  about  him  for  new  products 
sold  by  retail  customers  of  his  house  and  not  carried 
by  the  jobber.  Last  Friday  he  ran  into  another  retail 
dealer  who,  in  an  attempt  to  be  helpful,  said :  ‘T  have 
often  wondered  why  you  do  not  carry  canned  turnip 
greens  and  canned  mustard  greens!” 

Our  friend  the  salesman  had  canned  turnip  greens 
ten  or  more  years  earlier  and  the  product  was  not  new 
to  him,  only  unfamiliar  in  the  locality  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked.  Inquiry  revealed  the  dealer  and  other 
leading  retail  food  merchants  have  been  having  a 
steady  sale  for  the  products  and  in  a  location  many 
hundreds  of  miles  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
Evidently  appetite  knows  no  geographical  limitations 
when  a  food  has  taste  thrill  and  economy  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  as  well  as  health  building  properties. 

A  can  of  each  of  the  greens  was  bought  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  buyer  for  the  wholesale  house.  Investiga¬ 
tion  was  carried  further  and  various  country  dealers, 
located  where  the  presence  of  former  residents  of  the 
Southland  were  apt  to  be  in  a  minority,  were  queried 
as  to  whether  or  not  turnip  and  mustard  greens  were 
in  retail  stocks.  The  answer  was  usually,  “Yes,  we 
have  had  some  calls  for  them,  we  stocked  the  turnip 
greens  but  they  have  moved  slowly.”  Examination 
of  the  labels  on  the  samples  bought  and  those  on  other 
brands  in  retail  stocks  show  the  labels  carry  a  brand 
name,  the  required  statement  of  the  net  weight,  a 
vignette  of  the  product  in  the  raw  and,  of  course,  the 
name  of  the  packer.  Nothing  more.  Absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  how  the  products  are  to  be  used,  what 
products  they  compare  favorably  with,  or  the  probable 
vitamin  content  and  so  on. 

Now  here’s  the  pay-off  1  Current  press  releases  read 
like  the  following  from  A.P.  under  Newark,  N.  J.,  date 
line  January  11th,  1941:  “There  will  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  spinach  in  the  United  States  in  1942,  Harm 
Drewes,  plant  breeding  expert,  told  a  meeting  of  vege¬ 
table  growers  today,  from  eight  northern  New  Jersey 
counties,  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  He  said  90  per  cent  of  spinach  seed  used  in 
this  country  in  the  past  had  been  imported  from 
Holland,  and  the  supply  was  cut  off  by  the  German 
invasion  of  the  Low  Countries.  Seed  grown  in  the 
United  States  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 
Drewes  said.  Increased  use  of  beet  greens,  mustard 
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greens,  Italian  dandelion  and  lettuce  was  forecast  by 
him  as  a  probable  result.” 

The  wholesale  grocer  whose  representative  had  been 
submitting  products  to  him  that  have  not  been  carried 
in  stock  had  read  this  article,  or  an  excerpt  from  it, 
told  his  force  of  the  prospective  shortage  in  canned 
spinach,  but  while  he  told  of  having  a  slow  sale  on 
turnip  greens  explained  it  by  pointing  out  that  he  was 
not  competitive  in  price  and  failed  to  make  the  point 
that  if  the  prospective  shortage  in  canned  spinach 
developed  folks  would  naturally  turn  to  like  products, 
such  as  kale,  mustard  greens  and  turnip  greens. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,”  and  it’s  bound  to  be  the  case  in  the 
months  to  come.  Not  in  greens  alone  but  in  countless 
other  canned  foods,  demand  will  develop  in  various 
lines  that  heretofore  have  been  plugging  along.  Not 
as  substitutes  altogether  but  as  independent  entities, 
standing  squarely  on  their  own  platform  of  appetite 
appeal  and  excellence  when  packed  to  quality  standards. 
Not  as  simply  something  more  to  keep  a  production 
line  busy  in  a  cannery  that  is  down  ten  or  eleven 
months  in  the  year  unless  new  products  are  canned  or 
a  manufacturing  program  set  up  for  the  handling  of 
commodities  that  may  be  canned  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 

The  question  is,  are  we  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
this  demand  when  it  comes?  Are  we  alive  to  our 
opportunities  for  increasing  our  sales  and  profits? 
Are  we  intelligently  planning  to  do  all  this?  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
answer  is.  No!  As  usual  we  are  too  willing  to  let 
George  do  it !  For  instance,  there  are  a  lot  of  canners 
in  the  United  States  who  are  packing  or  can  pack 
turnip  greens,  mustard  and  beet  greens.  If  a  single 
one  of  them  who  reads  this  letter,  and  who  has  been 
adequately  labeling  his  products  so  as  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  make  more  easy  the  serving  of  the 
product,  will  send  this  column  a  copy  of  his  label  we 
will  be  glad  to  give  the  matter  full  publicity.  Let’s 
hear  from  you,  you  canners  who  have  been  building 
your  sales  yearly  over  the  past  few  years  by  labeling 
your  small  production  of  canned  greens  in  the  descrip¬ 
tive  way  Libby,  Del  Monte  and  other  leading  packers 
have  been  labeling  their  pack  for  sometime. 

Somehow  though,  I  can’t  blame  the  canner  too  much. 
The  label  men  are  at  fault,  too.  After  all,  salesmen  for 
label  houses  are  supposed  to  be  service  men  first  of  all, 
salesmen  afterwards.  And  still,  some  salesman  has 
been  supplying  labels  for  greens  for  years  and  has 
never  bothered  in  many  instances  to  produce  a  label 
that  would  tell  any  of  the  product  story  as  it  should 
be  told,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  And  you  need  not 
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stop  at  greens  in  cans.  Take  dozens  of  products,  in 
many  instances  the  backbone  of  a  canner’s  production, 
and  year  after  year  label  houses  produce  the  same  old 
labels  for  them  that  were  first  designed  when  canning 
was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Art  work  has  developed 
to  a  point  where  any  label  on  canned  foods  may  be  an 
artistic  triumph,  worthy  of  the  lithographer’s  art,  and 
a  fit  emissary  of  the  canner  when  the  product  is  at 
last  in  the  consumer’s  pantry,  ready  to  be  served  to  a 
hungry  family.  Look  at  some  of  the  labels  still  adorn¬ 
ing  (?)  many  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  if 
consumption  depended  alone  on  appetite  appeal  created 
by  the  artistry  of  the  label,  a  man  or  woman  would 
have  to  be  pretty  hungry  to  readily  consume  the 
products  so  poorly  labeled ! 

The  writer  is  neither  seer  nor  soothsayer.  I  make  no 
claim  to  being  able  to  accurately  foretell  the  future  and 
what  will  transpire,  but  I  can  comment  on  what  evi¬ 
dence  we  have  as  to  the  apparent  ability  of  label  men 
to  develop  labels  that  will  do  a  selling  job  and  the 
willingness  of  canners  to  adopt  them  when  produced. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  there  is  still  a  great  gap 
between  what  I  firmly  believe  the  label  men  of  the 
country  can  do  toward  selling  more  goods  for  you,  and 
what  you  are  willing  to  pay  them  for  doing!  In  1941 
you  really  ought  to  get  together,  close  this  gap  and 
help  canned  foods  attain  their  rightful  place  on  the 
menus  of  a  nation  bent  on  preparing  until  it  hurts  for 
any  and  all  eventualities. 

Every  year  many  canners  run  experimental  packs 
of  foods  not  in  their  usual  production  schedules.  Many 
of  these  have  shown  splendid  promise  for  the  future. 
Now,  in  late  January  and  early  February  is  the  time 
to  get  out  those  figures,  go  over  them,  call  in  your 
production  manager  and  your  label  men,  and  get  set 
for  a  pack  in  1941  that  will  start  the  newcomer  in 
canned  foods  along  its  way  toward  consumer  recogni¬ 
tion.  I  can’t  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  pack  that  will 
answer  the  suggestion  I  have  made ;  but  I  do  know  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  should  be  properly  and  fully  labeled 
so  that  a  wholesale  grocer  will  not  have  to  blame  his 
being  out  of  line  in  price  to  the  retailer  for  any  failure 
of  your  product  to  move  as  it  should  into  consumption. 
The  newer  the  product,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be 
for  you  to  tell  all  you  can  about  it  and  what  it  may  be 
used  for  in  the  home. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  possible  that  several  foods 
adaptable  to  cannng  are  rich  in  Vitamin  B  plus. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  going  daily  to  the 
corner  drug  store  for  their  supply  of  this  vitamin 
during  the  winter  months.  Cereal  manufacturers  add 
it  to  cereals,  it’s  in  the  public  eye  just  now.  Determine 
if  your  product  has  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  speak 
about.  If  it  has,  tell  the  world  on  your  label  1  If  your 
beet  greens  may  be  safely  strained  and  fed  to  infants, 
tell  the  mothers  who  buy  them  just  how  they  may 
supplement  baby’s  diet  with  the  product.  Even  go  so 
far  as  to  include  leaflets  in  each  shipping  case  that  tell 
the  particular  story  you  want  to  get  over.  1941  will 
probably  have  enough  of  struggle  in  it  for  all  of  us 
but  we’ll  make  our  pathways  smoother,  and  our  profits 
will  increase,  if  we  intelligently  merchandise  what  we 
have  to  offer  or  can  produce  if  necessary. 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


They  thresh  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They 
improve  the  quality  of  the  pack  be¬ 
cause  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  pods,  and 
because  they  very  efficiently  thresh 
young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  [these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to  many 
exclusive  features. 


Established  Mil  #  laeorporated  1124 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


174  WAYS  TO  SELL  CANNED  FOODS 

Grocers’  practical,  hard-headed,  store- 
tested  ideas  for  displays  and  facts  for 
selling  form  the  contents  of  American 
Can  Company’s  newest  booklet,  174 
WAYS  TO  SELL  MORE  CANNED 
FOODS.  These  are  no  theoretical,  fly-by- 
night  fantasies  of  how  one  should  sell — 
but  actualities  based  on  letters  from 
grocers  all  over  the  country  whose  ideas 
were  put  to  work  and  found  profitable. 
Clerks,  chain  store  managers  and  corner 
store  owners  wrote  to  describe  their  best 
selling  displays  and  talking  points.  One 
hundred  seventy-four  of  these  have  been 
put  into  book  form  so  that  all  grocers 
everywhere  may  profit  from  the  success¬ 
ful  merchandising  experience  of  others. 

This  booklet,  aside  from  its  galaxy  of 
worthwhile  material  with  profit  value, 
has  the  added  quality  of  humor  run¬ 
ning  gaily  through  its  pages  giving  life 
and  spirit  to  ideas  in  selling.  In  short, 
pink  champagne  mixed  with  words  of 
wisdom  results  in  something  really  out¬ 
standing.  The  advantages  of  canned 
foods,  an  old  story  to  every  alert  gro¬ 
cer,  are  briefly  reviewed.  Next,  twenty- 
one  tried  and  true  display  ideas  which 
proved  their  worth  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  including  a  page  on  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  floor  and  counter  displays. 
Then,  on  to  the  most  unusual  feature — 
a  detailed  description  of  how  twenty-six 
grocers  increased  their  sales  of  twenty- 
six  different  canned  foods.  Every  one 
of  these  grocers  are  pictured  on  the 
pages  of  this  true  story  booklet,  which 
is  now  available  to  all  retail  outlets  for 
canned  foods  as  well  as  chain  store 
headquarters,  wholesalers,  brokers  and 
canners. 

Truck  Poster  Campaign 

Another  boost  to  canned  foods  is  the 
“freshness  all  year  ’round”  campaign  for 
canned  vegetables  as  indicated  in  Canco’s 
truck  posters  now  spreading  the  good 
news  far  and  wide.  Corn  and  green 
peas,  once  considered  summer  fare  and 
unheard  of  in  January,  are  represented 
in  whimsical  figures  cavorting  on  the 
ice.  The  posters  carry  the  slogan,  “EN¬ 
JOY  US  FRESH  ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 
IN  CANS,”  reminding  the  housewife  of 
the  advantages  of  a  varied  menu  regard¬ 
less  of  season.  Tests  of  this  method  of 
advertising  indicate  that  the  posters  will 
be  seen  by  some  three  million  persons 
per  day. 

COURT  ORDERS  PICKETING  STOPPED 

Picketing  of  the  plant  of  the  Lindsay 
Ripe  Olive  Company,  Lindsay,  Calif., 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  been 
held  up  by  a  preliminary  injunction 
issued  by  Superior  Judge  Andrew  W. 
Schottky  of  Mariposa,  pending  an  NLRB 
election  among  employees  to  determine 
their  choice  of  a  collective  agency. 


R.  W.  WHITMORE  DIES 

Ralph  W.  Whitmore,  vice-president  of 
General  Foods  Sales  Corp.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed 
away  here  January  18,  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  months.  He  was  64.  Mr. 
Whitmore  came  here  as  district  manager 
for  this  concern  in  1924. 


D.  S.  MIX  PUBLICITY  MAN 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  to  D. 
S.  Mix  for  Media  and  Publishers  Rela¬ 
tions,  General  Electric  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment,  Schenectady,  has  been  announced 
by  R.  S.  Peace,  Manager  of  G-E’s  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  and  Broadcasting. 
Under  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Mix  will  take 
over  the  work  formerly  handled  by  the 
late  F.  R.  Davis.  A  native  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Mr.  Mix  has  done  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  G-E  since  1917. 


HALL  MILLS,  FEDERAL  AGENT 

Hal  Mills,  formerly  horticulturist  with 
the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  Federal  Peanut 
Agent  with  the  rank  of  Associate  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  and  headquartered  at  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station,  at  Griffin, 
in  a  cooperative  peanut  variety  project 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station. 

FROM  TEA  TO  WHITE  ROCK 

A.  E.  Philips,  for  the  past  seven  years 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Tea  Garden  Products  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  White  Rock  Mineral  Springs 
Company,  New  York. 

E.  N.  Richmond,  of  the  Richmond- 
Chase  Co.,  pioneer  canners  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  State  Automobile 
Association. 


1940  PACK  CANNED  TOMATO  JUICE 

The  canned  tomato  juice  pack  in  1940  amounted  to  12,414,186  actual 
cases,  compared  with  11,091,068  cases  in  1939,  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics.  On  the  basis 
of  24  No.  2  cans  to  a  case,  the  pack  totalled  15,179,055  cases  for  1940  and 
13,638,334  cases  for  1939. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  pack  of  any  vegetable  juice  mixed  with 
tomato  juice.  It  includes  only  tomato  juice  and  tomato  cocktail. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pack  by  can  sizes  for  the  two  years: 


Can  Name 

Cans  Per 
Case 

1939 

Cases 

1940 

Cases 

8Z  Tall  (including  8Z  Short) . . 

.  48 

191,293 

353,595 

No.  1  Picnic . 

.  48 

440,876 

504,553 

No.  211  Cylinder . 

.  48 

737,846 

741,284 

No.  300  (including  all  300  cans 
from  407  to  412) . 

.  48 

1,282,984 

1,185,611 

No.  1  Tall . 

.  48 

120,429 

371,568 

No.  303  Cylinder . 

.  24 

1,615,177 

1,541,199 

No.  2  . 

.  24 

521,563 

835,488 

No.  2  Cylinder  (including  all  307  cans 
from  505  to  513) . 

.  24 

1,323,645 

1,230,099 

No.  3  Cylinder  (including  404  cans 
from  615  to  708) . 

.  12 

2,082,871 

2,533,202 

No.  10 . 

.  6 

1,923,681 

1,704,120 

Miscellaneous  tin  . 

360,421 

878,155 

Glass  . 

490,282 

535,312 

Total  .  11,091,068  12,414,186 


In  the  above  report  of  the  pack  for  1940,  the  total  for  miscellaneous 
sizes  of  tin  is  878,155  cases.  The  following  reports  were  used  to  make  up 
this  total:  24/2%,  38,939  cases;  12/5,  322,934  cases;  24/300x509,  15,611 
cases;  24/5%  oz.,  20,494  cases;  72/5%  oz.,  5,967  cases;  24/6  oz.,  56,379 
cases;  72/6  oz.,  12,815  cases;  48/300x509,  3,811  cases;  72/202x312,  42,784 
cases;  48/7  oz.,  21,683  cases;  24/4%  oz.,  20,000  cases;  5  gallons,  3,255  cases; 
not  specified,  313,483  cases. 

In  the  report  of  the  1939  pack  No.  5’s  were  included  with  10s.  The 
total  pack  of  lO’s  for  1939  was  1,626,775  cases. 
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NEW  GROCERY  WAREHOUSE 

Rishwain  Brothers,  wholesale  grocers 
distributors,  will  erect  a  warehouse  at 
Commerce,  Worth  and  Taylor  Sts., 
Stockton,  Calif.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$50,000.  A  branch  is  to  be  opened  at 
Merced,  Calif. 

NEW  HEINZ  DISTILLERY 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  is  erecting  a  new 
unit  to  its  plant  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for 
the  making  of  distilled  vinegar.  This 
concern  has  operated  a  vinegar  factory 
at  Watsonville  since  1922,  but  has  not 
made  the  distilled  product  in  California 
heretofore. 


NEW  PATENTED  PEACH  PEELER 

The  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  taken  over  a  patent  on 
process  and  equipment  for  peeling  free¬ 
stone  peaches.  The  process  includes  the 
use  of  live  flame  in  loosening  the  skin. 

RICHARDS  OFF  TO  HAWAII 

Atherton  Richards,  president  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
sailed  recently  for  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  from 
San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Richards. 


SALES  AGENT 

William  J.  Lindenberger,  16  Califor¬ 
nia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been 
made  selling  agent  for  the  Tri-Valley 
Packing  Association  in  this  territory. 

FLOTILL  ADDS  NEW  ITEMS 

Flotill  Products,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif., 
plans  to  pack  spinach  and  asparagus  in 
1941.  Up  to  this  time  the  concern  has 
given  its  undivided  attention  to  tomato 
products. 

ATTEND  HEARING  AND  CONVENTION 

Preston  McKinney,  president  and  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  took  part  in  the  recent  Fed¬ 
eral  hearing  on  fruit  cocktail  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  attended  the  convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  before 
returning  to  their  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters. 

GROCERS  ACQUIRE  STOCK 

Tiedemann  &  McMorran,  wholesale 
grocers,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  have  taken 
over  the  stock  of  James  A.  Shealy  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  124  Spear  St.,  which  is 
retiring  from  business. 


JOSEPH  CORBY 

Joseph  Gorby,  of  the  California  Ma¬ 
rine  Curing  &  Packing  Co.,  fish  canners 
of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  passed  away 
recently. 

KILLED  IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT 

Stephen  D.  Allison,  40,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  field  representative  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California,  and  William 
P.  Everts,  19,  only  son  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Everts,  of  Orinda,  Calif., 
were  killed  January  13  when  their  auto¬ 
mobile  crashed  near  Concord  on  their 
way  home  from  a  trip  to  Sacramento. 
Mr.  Allison  was  almost  instantly  killed 
and  young  Everts  died  in  Concord  Hos¬ 
pital  after  a  blood  transfusion  provided 
by  his  mother  and  while  his  father  stood 
ready  to  provide  another. 

Major  W.  S.  Everts  is  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  an  authority  on  crop  market¬ 
ing  acts  as  affecting  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  He  had  made  the  trip  to  Sacramento 
with  Mr.  Allison  and  his  son,  returning 
a  few  hours  earlier. 

NEW  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  FIRM 

The  Brooke-Owens  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Chick- 
asha,  Okla.,  by  O.  A.  Brooke  and  Harry 
Owens. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

All  Important  Varieties 
Crown  Picked  Certified 
Certified  and  Uncertified  Strains 

Send  for  Prices  while  stocks  last. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  Bristol,  Pa. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner’s  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


tices  of  certain  chains  have  been  termi¬ 
nated,  this  difference,  though  it  probably 
will  be  reduced,  is  likely  to  continue.  But 
the  chief  reason  for  the  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  indepen¬ 
dents  include  the  record  of  a  considerable 


THE  U.  S.  FOOD  PROBE 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecute  its  inquiry  into  alleged 
monopolistic  practices  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try,  Corwin  Edwards,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  told  the 
National  Retailer-Owned  Grocers  at  their 
convention  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  affects 
the  food  distributing  trade,  Mr.  Edwards 
summed  up  as  follows:  “The  responsible 
complaints  which  have  reached  the  De¬ 
partment  indicate  that  certain  chains, 
and  certain  groups  of  independents,  have 
engaged  in  questionable  practices,  un¬ 
sanctioned  by  any  law.  It  is  alleged 
that  chains  have  used  their  great  buying 
power  to  establish  local  and  regional  buy¬ 
ing  monopolies.  It  is  alleged  that  they 
have  used  buying  contracts  in  which  the 
price  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quota¬ 
tion  on  a  certain  market  at  the  time  of 
delivery;  and  that  after  the  price  upon  a 
large  volume  of  purchases  has  thus  been 
made  dependent  upon  a  narrow  market 
during  a  narrow  period  of  time,  they 
have  manipulated  this  strategic  market 
quotation  by  stopping  purchases,  circu¬ 
lating  false  rumors,  and  dumping  sup¬ 
plies  which  they  already  controlled. 

“Chain  commission  houses,  it  is  charged, 
have  tried  to  extend  their  power  by 
refusing  to  buy  produce  for  the  chain 
unless  the  seller  will  use  the  chain’s  com¬ 
mission  service  upon  the  rest  of  his  crop. 
In  one  case  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  wholesale  branch  of  a  chain  promoted 
and  participated  in  a  price-fixing  con¬ 
spiracy  among  wholesalers  in  order  that 
the  independent  retailers  who  bought 
from  the  conspirators  might  be  at  a  price 
.  disadvantage  in  camparison  with  the 
chain’s  own  retail  outlets.  There  are 
widespread  charges  that  the  retail  price 
policies  of  certain  chains  are  intended 
to  drive  out  independent  competitors  and 
thus  secure  local  monopolies.  It  has  been 
charged  that  certain  chains  have  agreed 
with  each  other  to  divide  the  United 
States  into  spheres  of  influence,  within 
each  of  which  the  campaign  against  inde¬ 
pendents  can  be  carried  on  without  fear 
of  attack  by  other  chains  participating 
in  the  conspiracy 

“Serious  charges  are  also  made  against 
independents.  Certain  wholesale  groups 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  price-fixing 
conspiracies.  In  some  cases,  it  is  charged 
independent  groups  of  wholesalers  and 
retailers  have  sought  to  organize  boycotts 
of  the  chains  by  producing  groups  and 
boycotts  of  chain  commission  branches  by 
independent  distributors.  Not  only  in 
Colorado,  but  in  some  other  states  which 
have  laws  designed  to  set  a  floor  for 
retail  prices,  there  is  evidence  that 
groups  of  independent  wholesalers  and 
retailers  have  fixed  prices  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  making  cost  studies.  Although 
the  so-called  fair  trade  laws  have  not 


number  of  stores  too  small  to  show  a 
been  extensively  used  in  the  food  indus-  reasonable  ratio  of  operating  expense, 

tries,  it  is  alleged  that  their  use  has  been  Because  the  average  figures  for  indepen- 

accompanied  by  unlawful  coercion  and  dents  are  loaded  with  those  for  the  very 

collusion.  small  stores,  the  average  chain  unit  sells 

“The  department  will  not  play  favorites  merchan- 

in  investigating  these  various  charges.  ^erage  indej^ndent  unit  and 

Several  of  them  are  already  under  inves-  all  the  cost  figures  are  affected  thereby, 
tigation.  Other  investigations  will  be  be-  Any  alleged  monopolistic  trends  or 

gun  as  rapidly  as  men  can  be  made  avail-  practices  by  corporate  food  chains,  Mr. 

able,  but  with  our  present  resources  there  Edwards  declared  in  summation,  are  sub- 

is  little  prospect  that  we  can  investigate  ^x)  correction  under  the  provisions  of 

broadly  the  charge  that  chain  stores  are 
cutting  prices  to  drive  out  independent 

retail  competitors.  As  you  all  know  prices  ELECTIONS  AMONG  RETAIL  GROCERS 
in  a  store  selling  groceries  at  retail  fluc¬ 
tuate  rapidly,  differ  widely  from  product  Amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the 

to  product,  are  affected  by  a  variety  of  Wage-Hour  Law  “to  bring  about  sub¬ 
influences,  and  are  so  often  unrecorded  stantial  relief  for  the  wholesale  service 

that  it  is  hard  to  discover  today  what  trades  from  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
they  were  in  a  particular  store  three  such  industries  by  the  provisions  of  the 

months  ago.  To  disentangle  the  retail  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect 

price  structure  sufficiently  to  determine  to  maximum  hours”  was  demanded  by 

on  a  large  scale  whether  price  reductions  the  National- American  Wholesale  Gro- 

express  a  predatory  intent  would  require  cers’  Association  at  the  closing  session 
a  larger  staff  than  we  have  available  for  of  its  annual  convention  in  Chicago  this 
the  purpose.  Therefore  this  part  of  the  week. 

investigation  must  be  indefinitely  delayed  The  wholesale  grocers  also  went  on 

unless  we  obtain  additional  resources.  record  as  pledging  “complete  coopera- 

“CHAINS  A  MONOPOLY?— There  is  tion  and  support  to  our  Government  in 

a  widespread  impression,”  Mr.  Edwards  carrying  out  its  program  of  total  defense 

added,  “that  in  any  competition  based  of  the  nation  with  the  greatest  possible 

upon  efficiency  the  chains  must  inevitably  speed  and  efficiency.” 

drive  out  the  independents  and  thus  con-  Other  resolutions  approved  called  for 

front  the  American  people  with  a  mo-  the  enactment  of  uniform  State  and 

nopoly  of  food  distribution.  Evidence  does  Federal  food  laws,  reaffirmed  the  Asso- 

not  support  this  view.  It  is  quite  true  ciation’s  policy  of  endorsing  descriptive 

that  the  average  cost  of  doing  business  labeling  for  canned  foods,  and  voiced 

for  chain  stores  is  lower  than  the  average  opposition  to  state  tax  legislation  that 

cost  for  independents;  and  after  the  would  impose  excise  taxes  and  registra- 

monopolistic  and  collusive  buying  prac-  tion  fees  on  food  products.  The  jobbers 


1940  PACK  CANNED  PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH 

The  1940  canned  pumpkin  and  squash  pack  amounted  to  2,298,378  actual  cases, 
compared  with  2,292,134  cases  packed  in  1939,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  1940  pack  by  can  sizes  and  by  States,  and  the 
total  packs  for  both  1940  and  1939  by  States: 


24/2’s  24/300’s 

24/21/2 ’s 

6/10’s 

Misc. 

1940 

1939 

Cases  Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Maine  . 

411  23,000 

52,600 

5,200 

202 

81,413 

94,657 

New  York  . 

1,937 

22,654 

12,182 

36,773 

79,336 

Maryland  . 

a 

17,840 

Delaware  . 

a 

a 

New  Jersey  . 

30,465 

57,254 

87,719 

31,115 

Ohio  . 

1,044 

89,715 

12,786 

103,545 

95,110 

70,567 

418,476 

86,502 

575,545 

786,931 

Michigan  . 

a 

a 

Illinois  . 

94,265 

215,222 

126,171 

435,658 

404,277 

Wisconsin  . 

a 

a 

Iowa  &  Nebraska.... 

62,582 

54,496 

15,069 

3,186 

135,333 

186,163 

Utah  . 

3,550 

9,039 

3,174 

15,763 

a 

Oregon  &  Washington  15,452  600 

117,453 

61,973 

195,478 

165,514 

Other  States  . 

.  65,328  4,963 

298,167 

260,294 

2,399 

631,151 

431,191 

Total  . 

. 315,136  28,563 

1,308,287 

640,605 

5,787 

2,298,378 

2,292,134 

a  Included  in  Other  States. 
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also  expressed  opposition  to  Federal  and 
State  laws  that  would  impose  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  taxes  on  industry  without  regard 
to  profit. 

August  E.  Gilster,  president  of  the 
General  Grocery  Company,  St.  Louis, 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  Joe  E. 
Timberlake,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Mr. 
Gilster,  who  started  in  the  food  business 
as  an  office  boy  in  a  general  mercantile 
store  some  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  wholesale  grocery  executives 
in  the  country. 

William  B.  Mackey  of  H.  Kellogg  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  treasurer. 

Vice-presidents  were  elected  for  1941 
as  follows:  W.  M.  Kimball  of  the  M.  I. 
Kimball  Company  of  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
Sylvan  L.  Stix  of  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  Ralph  Gray  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  French  Fox  of  the 
Fox  Grocery  Company,  Charleroi,  Pa.; 
Henry  King  of  King,  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.;  S.  B.  Sayre  of  Hagen, 
Ratcliff  &  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  S. 
B.  Steele  of  Steele,  Wedeles  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  R.  N.  Benson  of  the  Ritchie  Gro¬ 
cer  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas;  Charles 
B.  Jordan  of  the  Jordan-Stevens  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis;  Ned  N.  Fleming  of 
the  Fleming,  Wilson  Mercantile  Co.,  To¬ 
peka;  O.  E.  Radford  of  the  J.  M.  Rad¬ 
ford  Grocery  Co.,  of  Abilene,  Texas, 
and  A.  W.  Lutz  of  Smart  &  Final,  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles. 


TENTH  NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK  DATES 
SET  FOR  FEBRUARY  1 5  TO  22 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cherry  canning  industry  will 
promote  National  Cherry  Week  from 
February  15  to  22.  Because  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  given  the  cherry 
canners  in  previous  years  by  grocers, 
restaurants,  hotels,  food  manufacturers, 
bakers  and  can  manufacturers,  this  event 
is  one  of  the  most  successfully  promoted 
national  weeks  observed  in  the  country 
today. 

Since  the  final  date  of  National  Cherry 
Week  always  falls  on  Washington’s 
birthday,  and  consumers  are  thinking  of 
dishes  using  canned  cherries,  the  event 
has  become  a  “natural”  from  a  mer¬ 
chandising  standpoint. 

Last  year  Cherry  Week  resulted  in  the 
movement  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
cherries,  and,  according  to  Mark  E. 
Buckman,  Sodus,  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  1941  Cherry  Week  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  interest  which  has  already 
been  displayed  by  industries  desiring  to 
effect  cooperative  tie-ups  has  already 
surpassed  that  of  previous  years,  and, 
therefore,  indicates  that  this  will  be  the 
most  successful  Cherry  Week  ever  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  cherry  canning  industry. 

As  in  previous  National  Cherry  Weeks, 
attractive  and  colorful  window  posters, 
recipe  cards,  menu  stickers,  etc.,  which 
have  been  used  with  a  great  deal  of 
success  in  promoting  this  event,  will  be 


made  available  to  the  cherry  canners  for 
distribution  to  the  trade. 

Releasing  of  recipe  and  educational 
material  on  canned  cherries  to  food  edi¬ 
tors,  home  economists,  radio  stations, 
and  hotel  and  restaurant  chefs  will  also 
play  an  important  part  in  the  program 
to  stimulate  added  interest  among 
consumers. 

In  addition  to  the  state  and  county  pie 
baking  contests  which  will  be  held  in 
the  various  cherry  producing  states,  a 
national  cherry  pie  baking  contest  will 
be  held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  Chicago 
on  February  22.  A  cash  prize  of  $100.00 
will  go  to  the  winner  of  the  final  pie 
baking  contest. 

INCORPORATED 

Standard  Vitamin  Foods,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  by  William  H. 
Scott,  Pasadena,  and  Claude  T.  and  Lynn 
Scott,  South  Pasadena. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Jan.  27 — Sterling,  Ill. — Meeting  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  home  economics  students. 
Jan.  |27th — Sterling,  Ill. — Whiteside  Co. 

Rethil  Food  Dealers  Association. 

J.an.  28th — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Consum- 
'  ers-  Go-operative  Association. 

Jan.  29th — St.  Louis,  Mo. — Morton  Salt 
Company. 

Jarl.  31st — St.  Louis,  Mo. — Wulfing  Gro- 
(jcr  Co. 


AUCTION  SALE 

of  canning  house  property 

By  virture  of  an  Order  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Harford  County,  State  of  Maryland,  as  a  Court  of 
Equity,  the  undersigned  Receivers  will  offer  for  sale  at 
public  auction  on  the  premises  hereinafter  described 
on 

Tuesday,  February  11,  1941 
At  Two  o’clock  P.  M. 

All  that  certain  canning  house  property  recently  operated 
by  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Baker  and  Sons  at  Carville  in  Queen  Anne 
County,  State  of  Maryland,  (about  four  miles  from  Centerville) 
consisting  of  two  parcels  of  fee  simple  real  estate  and  a  small 
parcel  under  lease  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  above  parcels  are  improved  by  a  canning  house  and 
shed  thereto  attached.  It  is  partially,  but  not  fully,  equipped 
for  the  canning  of  corn. 

TERMS  OF  SALE: — Twenty  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  day  of  sale  and  the  balance  on 
ratification  of  the  sale  by  the  Court. 

For  details  Address — 

P.  Tevis  Baker,  Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
or 

Philip  H.  Close,  Bel  Air,  Maryland, 
Receivers  oj  C.  W.  Baker  and  Sons. 
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For  Vertical  or  Asparagus  Pack 


C  R  €  O  Asparagus  Style 

Bean  Packer 

CRCO  engineers  have  designed  the 
CRGO  Asparagus  Style  Bean  Packer  to 
fill  an  important  gap  in  the  line  for  pack¬ 
ing  stringless  beans  in  the  asparagus  or 
vertical  pack.  Actual  experience  in  pack¬ 
ing  plant  operation  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  CRCO  Bean  Packer  pro¬ 
duces  a  real  hand-pack  quality  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  formerly  consumed 
in  the  operation.  Send  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  of  the  CRCO  Asparagus 
Style  Bean  Packer. 

€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2i  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Convention  Monopolized  This  Week’s 
Market — Business  Very  Good  There — Dis¬ 
tribution  Far  Ahead  of  Other  Years — People 
Are  Buying  and  Using. 

THE  MARKET — The  Canned  foods 
market  was  in  Chicago  this  week, 
and  it  is  too  early  as  yet — the 
Convention  ending  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  week — to  report 
accurately  or  definitely  on  what 
actually  took  place.  It  was  freely 
rumored  about  the  Convention  that 
buyers  were  taking  substantial  lots, 
as  in  contrast  with  their  former 
habit  of  hand-to-mouth  buying,  and 
that  there  were  no  weaknesses  in 
the  prices,  the  canners  standing 
firmly  for  full  prices.  Not  a  few 
told  us  that  they  were  not  anxious 
to  sell  now,  preferring  to  wait  for 
what  looked  like  certainly  higher 
prices,  and  that  soon.  Distribution 
of  the  goods  to  date  is  far  ahead  of 
any  previous  year,  in  every  item, 
we  believe,  and  the  reports  of  badly 
broken  assortments  are  general. 

This  is  no  cause  to  run  hog-wild, 
demanding  high  premium  prices, 
and  it  impressed  us  that  there  was 
no  such  disposition ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  canners  wanted  a 
fairly  higher  price  for  the  goods 
they  had  left,  but  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  sudden  rush  upwards, 
or  that  prices  would  ever  get  too 
high.  The  industry  seems  to  realize 
that  if  prices  on  remaining  unsold 
stocks  mount  to  high  levels  the 
present  inclination  to  heavily  in¬ 
crease  acreages  this  season  will  be 
yielded  to,  and  every  experienced 
canner  knows  that  that  breeds 
disaster.  Canners  have  their  feet 
on  the  ground  better  than  ever 
before,  but  it  is  human  nature  to 
want  more  goods  than  usual  if  the 
price  is  going  to  be  higher — and, 
of  course,  if  profits  are  to  be 
larger.  But  they  have  burned  their 
fingers  so  often  in  that  direction 
that  most  if  not  all  know  better. 
High  prices  before  acreages  are 


bought  are  dangerous  and  have  to 
be  guarded  against.  Futures  then 
appear  in  the  picture,  and  the  old 
hoss-trading  gag:  “You  know  the 
pack’s  going  to  be  big,  better  sell  a 
good  proportion  at  the  low 
(offered)  price,  and  be  covered”  is 
trotted  out,  and  the  canners  too 
often  fall  for  it.  With  the  future 
prices  named  low  the  possibility 
of  higher  prices  fades  into  the  un¬ 
known.  Lots  of  you  will  deny  that, 
and  point  to  experience.  Well,  how 
often  has  your  guess — after  selling 
a  big  portion  of  your  pack  as 
futures  at  a  low  price — come  out? 
How  many  times  have  you  been 
able  to  “even  up”  as  your  temptors 
tell  you,  on  the  sale  of  the  rest  of 
your  pack?  That  is  one  of  those 
things  that  is  always  going  to 
happen  next  year — and  next  year 
never  comes. 

The  canned  foods  situation  is  in 
very  good  position,  and  if  it  is 
handled  carefully  canners  can 
make  some  money  on  the  balance 
of  the  goods  they  own,  and  can 
assure  themselves  a  chance  for  fair 
profits  from  the  1941  packs  if  they 
can  figure  how  much  higher  the 
costs  will  be  on  1941  packs.  Scar¬ 
city  of  labor  on  the  farm  and  in 
your  plant ;  possible  scarcity  of 
supplies,  or  higher  prices  due  to 
interference  by  preparedness  work 
or  due  to  priority  actions.  The 
coming  season’s  costs  are  danger¬ 
ous,  to  say  the  least. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  in 
meetings  where  prices  came  up 
that  our  quotations  through  the 
year  kept  very  close  pace  with 
investigations  or  special  reports, 
and  were  noted  for  this  fact.  We 
say  this,  bearing  in  mind  what  we 
proposed  as  to  market  quotations 
in  our  last  issue,  January  20th. 

If  you  are  following  prices 
closely  you  will  find  some  changes 
this  week  on  our  market  pages,  all 
of  them  upwards.  There  are  not 
many,  naturally,  as  this  has  been  a 


week  almost  without  market  trad¬ 
ing,  except  at  the  Convention.  But 
other  correspondents  note  that 
buying  has  gone  right  along,  with 
very  firm  prices,  and  quick  ship¬ 
ments  asked,  indicating  that  stocks 
are  low  and  must  be  replenished. 

We  have  been  very  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  results  of  the  Pea 
Institute  and  the  Corn  Bureau,  in 
their  educational  work,  entirely 
devoid  of  price  considerations. 
Canned  peas  have  been  sold  as 
never  before,  three  million  cases 
ahead  of  other  years,  due,  it  is 
rightfully  claimed,  to  the  Canned 
Pea  advertising,  or  Carnival,  as 
they  called  it.  That  has  reduced  a 
situation  which  might  have  been 
difficult  in  face  of  the  good  pack 
and  carryover. 

The  Corn  Bureau  has  done  the 
same  thing.  A  recent  release  says : 

“UNSOLD  CANNED  CORN 
January  15,  1941 
(by  cases) 

As  reported  by  corn  canners. 

Total  number  of  actual  cases  reported 
on  hand,  UNSOLD,  as  of  January  15, 
1941,  2,428,404  cases. 

COMPARISON 

November  15,  1940 — Unsold  Stocks  re¬ 
ported  3,879,757  cases. 

January  15,  1941 — Unsold  Stocks  (  see 
above)  2,428,404  cases. 

Sales  during  the  two-month  period 
1,451,353  cases. 

Special  Note:  Sales  for  the  two-month 
period  from  November  15,  1940,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1941,  were  on  the  basis  of 
725,677  cases  per  month. 

That’s  good  selling!” 

And  we  agree  with  that  ex¬ 
pression. 

All  Pacific  Coast  products  seem 
to  be  in  very  favorable  position ;  in 
fact,  this  can  be  applied  to  the 
entire  country,  and  all  items.  Next 
week  markets  should  be  back  to 
normal,  with  trading  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  we  anticipate. 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  *41? 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Moved  to  Chicago  —  Expecting  Higher 
Prices — Expanding  Inventories — Strong  Tone 
Evident  in  Tomatoes — Trial  Balloons  on 
Futures  —  Britain  Buying  Salmon  —  Most 
Maine  Sardine  Canners  Cleaned  Out — Good 
Coast  Fruit  Business  in  Chicago. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Jan,  23, 1941. 

THE  SITUATION — The  New  York 
canned  foods  sector  this  week  has 
been  more  or  less  a  deserted  village, 
the  trade,  both  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  having  moved  bag  and 
baggage  to  Chicago  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  food  trade  conventions 
in  that  city.  The  meager  news 
filtering  through,  however,  indi¬ 
cates  an  extremely  strong  situa¬ 
tion,  with  the  price  trend  still 
definitely  upwards,  and  showing 
signs  of  further  acceleration  in  the 
immediate  future. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  definitely 
are  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
inventory  expansion,  but  whether 
this  bullishness  will  be  carried  into 
extensive  purchases  of  futures  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Many  distribu¬ 
tors  seemingly  are  still  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  a  sudden 
ending  of  the  war  abroad  would 
bring  about  a  tobogganing  market. 
Too,  concern  is  evident  in  reports 
that  canners  are  planning  to  ma¬ 
terially  enlarge  production  this 
year.  Of  course,  if  the  status  quo 
is  maintained  and  Army  buying 
continues  at  the  indicated  rate,  the 
country  will  be  able  to  easily  absorb 
a  materially  heavier  pack  of  canned 
foods.  Then,  too,  canned  foods 
prices,  in  relation  to  other  staples, 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
any  valid  charges  of  profiteering 
could  be  leveled.  Chicago  reports 
during  the  week  indicate  a  little 
activity  in  futures,  at  least  to  the 
point  of  naming  tentative  prices. 

TOMATOES — No  price  changes  are 
reported  out  of  the  South  this  week, 
doubtless  because  most  of  the  trade 
is  in  Chicago  for  the  conventions. 
A  strong  tone  has  been  evident  in 
this  market  since  the  turn  of  the 
year,  however,  and  buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  moderate  upturn. 

PEAS — Chief  interest  in  this  item 
centers  in  reports  from  Chicago  of 


the  tentative  offering  of  future 
southern  peas  on  the  basis  of  75c 
for  4-sieve  standard  Alaskas, 
for  3-sieve  and  80  to  82i/oc  for 
2-sieve.  It  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  any  actual  business  has  been 
done  at  these  levels,  but  probably 
such  quotations  represent  “trial 
balloons,”  rather  than  any  serious 
selling  effort.  No  change  in  the 
spot  situation  is  reported  locally 
this  week. 

CORN — Tracing  to  the  Chicago 
conventions  is  a  report  that  a  price 
of  $4.50  has  been  named  on  fancy 
midwestern  corn  in  No.  10  tins, 
with  reportedly  some  commitments 
on  futures  made  on  this  basis.  The 
market  for  spot  corn,  both  standard 
and  fancy,  holds  unchanged,  with 
the  local  market  quiet. 

SALMON  —  Seattle  reports  state 
that  the  British  Government  re¬ 
cently  stepped  into  the  market  for 
approximately  50,000  cases  of 
pinks  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  some  10,000 
cases  of  cohoes  at  $2,00  and  6,000 
cases  of  tall  reds  at  $2.70-$2.75. 
This  reported  activity  has  brought 
about  further  strength  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  situation,  although 
jobber  demand  continues  slow.  It 
is  expected  that  the  trade  will  buy 
only  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  season,  due 
to  the  relatively  high  price  levels 
which  the  market  has  attained. 

SARDINES — Southern  jobbers  are 
reported  seeking  Maine  sardines, 
but  the  market  for  cannery  ship¬ 
ment  is  in  nominal  position,  with 
most  packers  cleaned  out.  Hence, 
prices  are  nominal.  The  market  in 
California  is  taking  on  additional 
activity  as  buying  switches  to  the 
West  Coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  California 
canners  are  reported  to  have  done 
considerable  business  in  Chicago 
this  week  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up 
odd  lots  of  ’cots,  peaches,  pears, 
and  miscellaneous  canned  fruit 
items,  at  firm  prices.  Locally,  the 
market  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill,  due  to  the  absence  of 
buyers  from  the  market,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  New  York  trade 
is  probably  active  in  covering  in 
Chicago  this  week,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  strong  price  reports 
which  have  been  coming  through 


from  California  during  the  past 
several  weeks. 

NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS — North¬ 
western  packers  report  a  heavier 
movement  of  canned  apples,  both 
to  the  Army  and  to  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  the  market  for  stan¬ 
dards  is  generally  firm  at  $3.00 
minimum,  f.  o.  b.  dock.  North¬ 
western  Royal  Anne  cherries  are 
also  reported  moving  in  better 
volume,  with  standard  2i/4s  hold¬ 
ing  at  $1.60  bottom,  choice  at  $1.75, 
and  fancy  at  $2.00,  while  No.  10s 
command  $3.75  for  waters,  $6.15 
for  standards,  $6.75  for  choice,  and 
$7.25  for  fancy.  Bartlett  pears  are 
coming  in  for  better  inquiry,  2i4s 
showing  a  strong  tone  at  $1.50 
bottom  for  standards,  $1.65  for 
choice,  and  $1.85  for  fancy,  while 
on  No.  10s  the  market  is  strong  at 
$3.50  for  waters,  $5.00  for  stan¬ 
dards,  $5.50  for  choice,  and  $6.25 
for  fancy. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Oldsters  Reckon  the  “Con”  Too  Big — Eves- 
dropping — Tomatoes  Deserve  Better  Price 
Structure — Buyers  Forced  to  Take  Extra 
Standard  Peas,  Lower  Grades  Being  Cleaned 
Up— Too  High  Prices  for  Corn? — Southern 

Bean  Canners  Holding  Up  Prices — Coast 
Products  in  Strong  Position. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Jan.  23,  1941. 

THE  CONVENTION — Was  it  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before?  The 
pre-convention  ballyhoo  led  one  to 
believe  that  the  meetings  now 
drawing  to  a  close  would  exceed 
all  others  both  in  attendance  as 
well  as  in  interest.  Interest  ran 
high  as  everyone  was  keen  to  learn 
all  about  the  National  Defense 
Program  as  applied  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods  this  year.  Just  what  the 
attendance  was,  your  reporter  did 
not  learn,  but  certain  it  was  that  a 
seething  mass  of  food  men  have 
been  milling  around  the  various 
hotels  in  the  loop  district  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  many  meetings  and  sales 
conferences  have  been  held  in  hotel 
rooms. 
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One  oldtimer  was  heard  to  re¬ 
mark:  “I’m  an  Old  Guard,  see  my 
Ruby  button,  and  I  have  attended 
every  convention  for  the  past  forty, 
but  I  have  seen  more  new  faces 
here  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the 
old  fellows  have  possibly  dropped 
out,  but  because  I  haven’t  met  the 
usual  number  of  old  friends,  I  just 
have  an  idea  that  this  ‘show’  is  not 
as  large  as  last  year,  but  it’s  too 
big  any  way  you  figure  it.” 

SIDELIGHT  ON  THE  CONVENTION 
— Overheard  the  following  con¬ 
versation  : 

First  Conventionite :  “Under¬ 
stand  there  is  some  talk  going 
around  about  the  1942  Covention 
being  held  in  a  different  city.” 

Second  Conventionite :  “Yes, 
New  York  City  seems  to  be  making 
a  determined  effort  to  obtain  it.” 

First  Conventionite :  “I  hope 
they  don’t  change  from  Chicago  be¬ 
cause  this  city  is  the  greatest  of 
meeting  places.  I  have  met  my 
brokers  at  the  same  time,  same  day, 
and  everything,  each  year  now  for 
four  years  and  the  schedule  has 
worked  out  fine.  If  it’s  changed  to 
another  city,  there  will  be  con¬ 
fusion  again.” 

Second  Conventionite :  “That’s 
been  my  experience,  too.  I  find 
that  everyone  more  or  less  gets 
accustomed  to  the  different  hotels 
here  and  the  various  meeting  places, 
and  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  there 
was  less  confusion  in  keeping 
appointments  this  year  than  ever 
before.” 

TOMATOES — It  was  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  pointed  out  at  various  group 
meetings  of  tomato  canners,  that 
the  present  somewhat  weak  condi¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  No.  2  tins  par¬ 
ticularly,  was  due  to  the  larger 
pack  that  was  produced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  As  far  as  tomatoes  in  the 
Middlewest  and  in  the  East  are 
concerned,  the  situation  should 
warrant  a  much  better  price  struc¬ 
ture  than  that  which  rules  now. 

PEAS — Full  quality  standards  in 
No.  2  tins  are  so  well  cleaned  up 
that  buyers  have  been  forced  to 
purchase  extra  standards,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  larger  siftings. 

FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOOI 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  *41? 


During  the  week,  the  question 
was  asked  a  number  of  pea  canners 
if  1941  would  see  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  No.  10  tins  packed  and 
the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
while  there  naturally  would  be  a 
material  step-up  in  “gallons,”  at 
the  same  time  there  were  a  large 
number  of  pea  canners  throughout 
the  country  not  equipped  to  pack  or 
handle  No.  10  tins. 

CORN — A  few  corn  canners,  some¬ 
what  bullishly  inclined,  said  that 
the  trade  at  large  would  be  paying 
$1.00  for  No.  2  tin  cream  style 
white  as  well  as  yellow  corn  and 
either  standard  or  extra  standard, 
before  new  pack.  Others  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
good  for  the  corn  industry  for  the 
market  to  advance  to  such  levels 
and  the  price  of  around  85c  to  90c 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
general  tendency  of  not  developing 
a  runaway  market. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — Florida 
canners  present  at  the  convention 
reported  having  packed  some  new 
cut  green  beans  but  securing  a  very 
high  price,  particularly  on  No.  10 
tin  extra  standard  cut  green  for 
shipment  to  Southern  Army  posts. 
The  situation  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  is  unchanged  and  No.  2 
standard  cuts  command  75c  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Pacific 
Coast  canners  are  fearful  they  will 
have  a  labor  problem  the  coming 
packing  season  that  will  materially 
affect  costs.  It  was  expected  the 
larger  California  interests  would 
name  opening  prices  on  spinach 
during  the  convention,  but  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  seed  and  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  planting  season, 
these  were  withheld. 

Fruits  are  in  a  very  strong  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  labor  problem  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  canner  is  concerned 
with  as  he  does  not  anticipate  pay¬ 
ing  much  more  for  fresh  fruit  this 
year.  Apricots  promise  a  better 
crop  at  this  time  and  lower  prices 
should  rule  on  that  item  when  the 
new  goods  are  ready. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
Some  Florida  canners  said  that 
orange  juice  and  blended  juice  will 
be  lower  later  on  and  advised  the 
trade  not  to  purchase  at  the  present 


quotations.  These  same  canners, 
however,  did  say  that  when  it  came 
to  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  sections, 
that  75c  was  as  low  as  anyone  can 
expect  and  that  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gressed,  that  price  would  harden. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Shrimp  canners 
have  stiffened  in  their  ideas  and 
No.  1  mediums  are  now  $1.20  to 
$1.25  Gulf.  Oysters  too  are  firm 
at  $1.00  Gulf  for  the  5-ounce. 
Buying  has  been  slow  in  salmon, 
but  reds  are  generally  noted  at 
$2.65  to  $2.75  Coast  and  Pinks  at 
$1.50  to  $1.60.  Sardines,  tuna,  and 
other  fish  items  are  all  in  good 
position. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — All  factors  in 
the  grocery  trade  are  apparently 
waking  up  to  the  realization  that 
there  is  a  dire  need  for  united 
action  to  protect  the  independent 
business  man  against  the  monopo¬ 
listic  methods  and  tactics  of  the  big 
chain.  This  was  a  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  at  various  group  meetings 
during  the  convention  week,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  voluntaries.  The 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  have  sounded  the  battle 
cry  and  the  Super  Market  Institute 
is  also  bringing  the  facts  before 
manufacturers  generally.  The 
wholesale  grocers  associations, 
while  apparently  loath  to  come  out 
boldly,  are  behind  the  movement. 
All  independent  business  men  in 
any  and  all  walks  of  business  en¬ 
deavor,  should  write  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray,  Senate  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  questionnaire  that 
the  Senator  is  issuing  and  which 
he  wants  independent  business  men 
to  answer  so  that  he  can  obtain  for 
his  committee,  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problem. 

PLANT  ADDITION  FOR  BLACKMER  PUMP 

As  a  part  of  a  general  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  manufacturing  facilities  to 
accommodate  inci’eased  business,  con¬ 
tracts  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  and 
office  building  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Blackmer  Pump  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick 
and  concrete  construction  to  harmonize 
with  the  present  buildings,  and  will 
double  the  space  of  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  increase  the  office  facilities 
and  add  somewhat  to  the  testing  and 
production  departments. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Better  Business  Despite  Absence  of  Many  in 
Chicago— Evidently  Distributors’  Stocks  Are 
Low — Peaches  in  Pleasing  Position — Fruit 
Cocktails  Jump  in  Popularity  —  Weather 
Against  Spinach — Better  Demand  for  Tomato 
Juice — Canning  Apples  in  Face 
of  No  Export. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  23,  1941. 

MARKET — Despite  the  fact  that 
sales  offices  of  canners  and  brokers 
are  undermanned  this  week,  with 
so  many  attending  the  trade  con¬ 
ventions  at  Chicago,  business  seems 
to  have  picked  up  quite  noticeably, 
with  many  of  the  orders  calling  for 
early  deliveries.  This  suggests  that 
inventories  of  wholesale  grocers 
are  showing  quite  a  few  weak 
spots,  since  business  the  last  few 
days  has  been  spread  over  much  of 
the  canned  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish 
list.  The  new  year  has  brought 
few  changes  in  prices  so  far,  with 
the  gains  about  balanced  by  a 
moderate  decline  here  and  there. 

PEACHES — The  trade  has  been 
greatly  heartened  by  the  showing 
made  by  cling  peaches  in  the  past 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  it  is 
noted  that  the  market  has  firmed 
somewhat  since  the  bringing  out 
of  figures  indicating  that  the  unsold 
carryover  the  first  of  the  year  was 
about  a  million  and  a  half  cases  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  bright  spot 
is  the  manner  in  which  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  have  been  eating  into 
the  surplus,  with  a  lot  of  spring 
business  in  sight. 

PEARS — The  unsold  carryover  of 
pears  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
trade  had  anticipated,  being  double 
that  of  a  year  ago,  but  there  has 
been  no  indication  of  any  softening 
in  price. 

APRICOTS — Stocks  of  apricots  are 
much  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and 
many  canners  are  entirely  sold  up 
on  this  item.  Unsold  stocks  of 
cherries  are  less  than  one-half 
those  of  a  year  ago  at  this  time  and 
some  sizable  orders  have  come 
through  the  last  few  days,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  distributors  are  preparing 
for  the  usual  early  spring  demand. 

Weakest  in  the  fruit  line  seems 
to  be  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit 


cocktail.  The  former  is  not  selling 
in  old-time  quantities,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  popularity  of  fruit  cocktail, 
and  the  unsold  carryover  of  the 
latter  is  more  than  130,000  cases 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Pack  of 
this  item  for  1940  was  4,361,124 
cases,  counting  that  packed  direct 
from  fresh  fruit  and  remanufac¬ 
tured.  More  sales  of  No.  21/2  fancy 
fruits-for-salad  have  been  made  of 
late  at  $2.20  than  at  any  higher 
price,  with  fruit  cocktail  in  this 
size  selling  at  $1.80. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Pineapple  juice 
packers  have  completed  the  re¬ 
vision  of  their  price  lists  and  have 
advanced  prices  on  No.  211  to 
67I/2C  from  62^4c,  and  on  No.  2  tall 
to  95c  from  921/2C.  This  restores 
the  list  to  the  levels  that  prevailed 
prior  to  the  reduction  made  last 
fall.  Prices  on  other  items  in  the 
list  were  advanced  several  weeks 
ago. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter 
spinach  has  been  hampered  by 
heavy  rains  which  have  interfered 
with  proper  development  and  made 
harvesting  difficult.  The  output 
has  proved  much  smaller  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Plans  had  been 
made  for  a  pack  of  about  200,000 
cases,  but  some  canners  found 
themselves  unable  to  pack  half  the 
quantity  for  which  they  had  pre¬ 
pared.  Attention  is  now  centering 
on  plans  for  the  new  pack  and  early 
reports  indicate  an  acreage  of 
about  12,500  for  canning  purposes 
and  freezing  combined.  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  continue  to  call  for 
spinach,  with  much  of  the  business 
being  placed  at  $1.15  and  $1.20  for 
No.  21/^.  Featured  brands  are 
priced  as  high  as  $1.35,  but  stocks 
of  these  are  extremely  light. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Tomato  juice  has 
been  getting  increased  attention  of 
late  from  some  quarters,  with  most 
sales  of  No.  2  size  at  70c.  The 
47-oz.  size  seems  to  be  meeting 
with  increased  favor,  with  $1.55 
the  price  most  quoted. 

APPLES — The  limited  export  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  has  resulted  in 
the  making  of  limited  packs  by 
several  Pacific  Coast  canners  in  an 
effort  to  make  use  of  some  of  the 
heavy  offerings  of  the  fresh  fruit. 
Apple  sauce  has  been  packed  by 


m 


several  for  the  first  time  and  sales 
of  No.  2  fancy  have  been  made  at 
75c,  with  No.  10  at  $3.25.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  some  Gravenstein  apples 
have  been  canned  and  have  been 
sold  a  little  below  the  price  of 
Northwest  stock.  While  the  quality 
is  satisfactory,  the  appearance  is 
not  of  the  best,  the  product  darken¬ 
ing  quite  readily. 

SALMON  —  The  canned  salmon 
market  is  firm,  without  a  great  deal 
of  business  passing  just  now.  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  are  still  offering 
Alaska  reds  at  $2.50,  but  some 
packers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  holding  stocks  at  $2.65. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Higher  Prices  Due  to  Increasing  Costs — No 
Profiteering —  Freezing  Weather —  Demand 
for  Oysters  Slow — Shrimp  All  Going  Out 
None  Coming  In. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  23,  1941. 

let’s  cooperate  in  defense — 
Don’t  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
find  the  markets  ready  and  anxious 
to  grab  your  offerings  of  canned 
food  products  at  a  big  boost  in 
price ;  nor  should  canners  hike 
their  prices  too  high,  because  it  is 
not  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation. 

We  all  have  to  get  a  better  price 
for  our  pack,  it  is  true,  due  to  the 
increase  in  cost  of  production,  but 
let’s  don’t  be  branded  “profiteers.” 

Those  canneries  in  or  near  big 
industrial  and  shipbuilding  sections 
will  have  to  hike  their  payrolls, 
because  of  the  big  demand  for  labor 
at  the  big  industrial  and  ship¬ 
building  plants,  which  usually  pay 
higher  wages  to  labor  and  in  order 
for  the  canneries  to  hold  their 
skilled  organization  together,  they 
will  have  to  raise  their  wage  scale. 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  big  plants 
throughout  the  country,  hence  they 
are  drawing  the  better  class  of 
labor  from  the  smaller  plants, 
which  compels  the  smaller  plants  to 
raise  their  wage  scale  if  they  want 
to  retain  their  better  class  of  labor. 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 
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All  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  canners  and  a  reason¬ 
able  raise  in  the  price  of  their  pack 
is  expected,  but  no  “skyrocket” 
boost  should  be  indulged  in. 

Aside  from  the  unpatriotic  aspect 
of  the  practice,  remember  that  we 
have  plenty  competition  in  fresh 
and  frozen  foods,  which  makes 
profiteering  unhealthy. 

OYSTERS — The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  dropped  to  30  degrees 
this  week,  which  is  plenty  cold  for 
our  lightly  constructed  and  unin¬ 
sulated  homes,  and  the  men  on  the 
boats  do  not  stay  out  in  the  bay 
long  tonging  oysters,  hence  pro¬ 
duction  is  interfered  with 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  raw  oysters  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  light,  so  the  industry 
does  not  suffer  as  much  from  slack 
production  as  it  would  if  the 
demand  were  big. 

If  the  mercury  in  the  thermom¬ 
eter  drops  below  28  degrees,  the 
production  of  oysters  will  stop 
altogether,  because  the  men  on  the 
boats  cannot  work  in  severe  cold 
weather.  They  do  not  have  the 
equipment,  nor  have  they  any 
occasion  to  prepare  themselves  to 
work  in  subfreezing  temperature, 
because  it  seldom  lasts  over  three 
days  and  it  does  not  occur  here  but 
about  a  half  dozen  times  in  the 
winter  season. 

In  the  East,  it  is  different.  Sub¬ 
freezing  temperature  stays  with 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
and  the  oystermen  there  have  to 
equip  themselves  to  fight  freezing 
weather. 

The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving 
along  fairly  well,  but  more  of  the 
oystermen  now  engaged  in  catch¬ 
ing  oysters  for  the  raw  dealers  will 
have  to  quit  and  augment  the  can¬ 
ners  supply  before  the  peak  of  the 
canning  season  is  reached. 

There  is  a  report  of  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  new  pack  oysters 
and  it  is  as  follows:  $1.00  per 
dozen  for  four  ounce;  $1.05  for 


five  ounce;  $2.00  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — Canned  shrimp  are  all 
going  out  and  nothing  coming  in, 
because  the  factories  are  not  can¬ 
ning  any  now  and  the  few  shrimp 
brought  by  the  boats  are  sold  to 
the  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers. 

Even  the  raw,  headless  shrimp 
dealers  are  not  getting  enough 
shrimp  to  fill  their  orders  and  are 
having  to  draw  a  good  quantity 
from  their  stock  in  the  freezers. 

The  bulk  of  the  adult  shrimp  on 
this  coast  has  migrated  to  warmer 
climates  and  those  remaining  on 
our  coast  bury  themselves  in  mud 
or  go  to  the  very  deep  water  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  shrimp¬ 
ers  cannot  get  them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  small;  $1.20 
for  meduim;  and  $1.25  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  extra  large  or 
jumbo  bringing  $1.30  per  dozen. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CANNERS’  AND 

FROZEN  FOOD  PACKERS’  SCHOOL 

Food  Industries  Department,  Oregon  State 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Feb.  3-15,  1941 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Canners’  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers’  School  will  be  held 
February  3  to  15,  1941,  by  the  Food  In¬ 
dustries  Department  at  Oregon  State 
College.  Last  year  134  persons  were 
registered  in  the  course.  The  subjects, 
lectures,  demonstrations,  and  double- 
seaming  work  are  arranged  and  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  beginners  and 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  canning 
and  food-preserving  field. 

Basic  principles  of  food  preservation 
and  fundamentals  are  essential  for  the 
beginner.  Review  of  such  essentials, 
however,  is  often  of  much  value  to  the 
experienced  operator.  New  processes 
and  improved  equipment  are  developing 
rapidly  in  the  field  of  food  preservation. 

Frozen  foods  have  been  given  much 
attention  in  the  annual  short  course  in 
recent  years,  and  now  are  given  recogni¬ 
tion  in  an  entire  section,  February  12  to 
15.  This  work  has  often  attracted  our 
largest  attendance. 

Fruit  juices  and  vegetable  juices  are 
new  products  to  most  canners.  If  proper 


methods  of  packing  are  followed,  they 
offer  a  profitable  field.  Many  problems 
are  involved  in  the  handling  of  new 
Northwest  products — peaches,  corn,  peas, 
and  fruit  juices.  During  the  2-weeks 
course  new  developments  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  all  products  will  be  stressed. 

Large  anticipated  enrollment  for  the 
1941  canners’  school  has  made  possible 
cooperation  from  many  of  the  finest 
laboratories  connected  with  the  canning 
industry.  These  laboratories  are  sending 
men  at  considerable  expense,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  the  first-hand  information  they 
have  on  technical  problems  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  program. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be 
gained  from  the  experiences  of  other 
canners.  Hence  the  opportunity  for 
association  with  one  another  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  is  one  of  the 
cherished  benefits  of  this  school  to  the 
older  students.  Each  year  the  school 
attracts  men  high  in  the  industry.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  associated  industries 
attend  and  contribute  lectures,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  and  experiences. 

A  special  anniversary  program  is  being 
arranged  for  canners  of  the  “Old  Guard” 
class.  Men  who  have  been  pioneers,  or 
otherwise  particularly  influential  in  the 
Northwest  canning  industiT»  are  to  have 
a  special  day.  At  this  reunion  there  are 
to  be  dedicatory  services,  appropriate 
banquets,  and  other  features  that  will 
make  the  day  definitely  one  for  the  “Old 
Guard.” 

The  Food  Industries  Department  in¬ 
vites  you  to  attend  any  part  or  all  of  this 
Canners’  and  Frozen  Food  Packers’ 
School. 

f 

LEGISLATION 

Several  measures  affecting  the  fishing 
and  fish  canning  industry  in  California 
have  been  introduced  into  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature,  now  in  biennial  session.  One 
would  equalize  the  sardine  packing  sea¬ 
son  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  a 
season  extending  from  October  1  to 
March  15.  At  present,  the  season  com¬ 
mences  August  1  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Monterey  district  and  several  weeks 
later  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Another  would  prohibit  aliens  from  ob¬ 
taining  fishing  licenses.  This  is  aimed 
at  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  operating 
in  southern  California  waters.  Still  an¬ 
other  would  permit  commercial  fishing 
for  bluefin  tuna  from  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M. 
during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September.  This  species  is  now  closed 
to  commercial  fishing. 

FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 

Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  llJKn[nnE]o»  iC«a>K«inp'A\iN^"ir  Westminster.McL. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

“Tfeey  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘‘Canable*’. 

"I  would  not  tdice  $1,000.00  For  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  act  Another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGFHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  FJome 
Economists  to  TEACF^  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  JB.  Factory  canned  vegetables — Continued 

Extern  Central  West  Coast 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners'  selling  price  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2 

. . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

••eeMs 

••••••• 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

•MS... 

••••••• 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

2.56 

2.36 

2.30 

2.36 

2.40 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq... . 

_ 

_ 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.30 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

^26 

. . 

2.10 

2.16 

. 

. 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.86 

. 

. 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

. 

_ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

. 

. 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

— •••• 

....... 

....... 

....... 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 . .  .95  1.16  .90  1.06  I.0714 

12-02.  vac .  1.00  1.05  .90  .96  1.024 

No.  10  . .  6.26  6.26  6.00  6.60  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _  .9214  .95  .86  .90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal  nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .77%  .80  ...... 

No.  10  . .  nominal  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.06  .90  1.07%  . 

No.  10  . .  . . .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 80  .85  .85  . 

No.  10  .  5.10  .  nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . .  .72%  .76  .70  .76  . 

No.  10  . .  5.00  .  nominal  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......_ .  1.02%  1.06  .95  1.10  . 

No.  10  . — .  nominal  6.26  6.76  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  1.00  .  . 

No.  10  .................................1..  5.30  5.75  nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90  .  . 

CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 90  1.00  .90  1.00  97% 

No.  10  .  4.75  6.26  4.75  5.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  .90  .85  .90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .70  .80  .72%  .82% 

No.  10  .  nominal  ....... 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  .95  1.00  .90  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  nominal  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  .80  .90  .85  .90 

No.  10  . .  4.90  6.26  nominal  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 67%  .80  .70  . 

No.  10  . .  4.75  .  nominal  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.87%  1.16 

1.05 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.78 

.90 

.86  _ 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.76 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

.76  .77% 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.26  3.60 

3.76 

4.00 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

1.15 

1.60 

nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.77% 

.QK 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

••••••• 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

6.26 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std..  No.  2 . 

.76 

.86 

No.  fO  . 

3.50 

4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

1.62% 

1.50  1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.30 

1.36 

1.30  1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20  1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.36 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.72% 

.92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

5.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

.70 

,76 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

3.76 

.67% 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.60 

1.06 

No.  2%  . 

1.06 

No.  10  . . 

3.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.86 

.96 

.80  ....... 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.76 

3.26  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.80  . 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.00 

.96  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

4.25 

3.76  . 

3.36 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

.70  _ 

1.26 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.60 

3.60 

.70 

No.  10 . 

3.10 

— 

zz 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

. . 

.  ^  ,,,, 

_ 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.60 

_ 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.76 

3.00  3.26 

....... 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

.65 

.80 

. 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.95 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

HOMINY 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall. 


No,  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

. 72%  .86 

2.40  2.76 

.70  _ 

2.00  2.36 

1.16 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

.«S»H  ,  No  9.  . 

_  .86  .90 

.  4.26  4.60 

.  .57%  .77% 

...... 

No.  10  . 

.  3.25  4.00 

PEAS 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30  1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33 . 

1.15  1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.07%  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s...... 

1.10  _ 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 '■ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

.87%  .90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  33 . 

.87%  - 

.90  ■ 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.86  . . 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

. . 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.26 

6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.00 

5.26 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00  4.60 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

4.26  . 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.35  1.66 

1.30 

1.46 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.25  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

1.10  _ 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 

.96  1.05 

1.05 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s... 

.90  .92% 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

.86  . 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s... 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

5.50  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s........... 

.85  .95 

.90 

i.oo 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.82%  .90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.80  .86 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

4.60  _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

4.25  4.40 

4.26 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.80  .85 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

Soaked,  2s  . 

•S2%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.26 

2.60 

.67%  .65 

.66 

******* 

lOn  . 

2.60  ■  3.26 

****** 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 80  .90 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

No.  10  . 

.  2.80  3.16 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 65  . 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . 

. 72%  .75 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  2.50  . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  Fancy . 

. 70  .80 

.66 

.80 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2%  Fancy . 

.  1.00  1.10 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

1.36 

No.  10  Fancy . 

.  3.65  3.75 

3.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.10 
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CANNED  FBUrrS— Continaad 


Eastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .86  .86 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple,  No.  2 - -  .85  . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 75  .80 

No.  2%  . -  1-00  1-05 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . .  .95  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Fade . 87^4  .9214 

No.  2%  _  1.20  1.26 

No.  10  . 4.00  4.26 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2..........................~.. 

.._  .96 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.00  1.15 

No.  2%  _ 

....  1.25 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26  1.86 

No.  10  . . 

3.76 

4.60 

4.00  4.36 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 45 

.45 

.47% 

.76  . 

. 65 

.82% 

.76 

.85 

No.  2%  - - 

. 95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16  . 

....  3.40 

3.50 

3.26 

3.76 

3.36  . 

W  ith  puree 

.40 

.42% 

.42% 

.62%  .62% 

No.  2  . . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.76  .76 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.87%  .96 

No.  10  . . 

,..«  2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

2.76  3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04... 

. 40 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

No.  10  . 

.....  2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25  3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

. 37% 

.40 

.42% 

•62%  . 

No.  10  . 

..._  2.70 

2.76 

2.75 

3.00 

2.85  3.00 

BkMtern 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% _ -  . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ _ 

Fey.,  No.  10.. _ ......... _ ............  . 

Choice,  No.  10. . . .  .......  ....... 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

Pie,  No.  10........«...............»»..»  . 

Water,  No.  10 _  - 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.36  1.86 

No.  10  . . . . —  - 


No.  10  . .  .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2^........~~  1-66  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2^4 . 

Std.,  No.  2% _  1.80  1.40 

Fey.,  No.  10.... . .  ......  ...... 

Choice.  No.  10 . . . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ _ _  _ 


no.  lu,  n  Bwr...., 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P.. 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat _ _ _ _ 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26  ....... 

No.  10  in  Syrup . .  . 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


1.85  . 

1.26  1.86 

1.17%  . 

4.90  . 

4.60  6.00 

4.00  4.16 

3.50  4.00 

8.00  8.10 


1.90  1.90 

1.76  1.75 

1.62%  1.66 
6.16  6.26 
6.60  6.80 

4.90  6.00 

3.60  4.00 

3.50  4.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


. 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.80 

. 

1.30 

1.42% 

. 

1.50 

1.70 

4.26 

6.86 

6.60 

4.26 

....... 

6.76 

6.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) 

No.  300  (13%  OZ.J . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.).., 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . ’^0  .  -75 

No.  2%  . . 95  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.40  3.76  3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

.......  ......  .62%  Buffet  . 

.  No.  211 . 

.  No.  2  . 

.  No.  2%  _ 

.  .70  .72%  46  oz.  . 

.  .  No.  10  _ 

3.25  2.75  2.86 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . . 

No.  10  . . .  . 

Red,  Water.  No.  2 .  1.46 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2....................  1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70 


.62% 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.70 

1.60 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

1.66 


1.75 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


. 47% 

. 67% 

.80  .  . 96 

.  1.37% 

2.06  .  .  2.17% 

4.26  .  .  4.60 


1.60  1.70  _  1.66 

7.60  .  . 


2.00  2.17% 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

apple  sauce 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . 


2.76 

_  2.90 

3.00 

2.90 

3.00  _ 

. 

3.86 

3.60  _ 

_  8.26 

8.86 

.72% 

.80  . 

.  .75 

3.16 

3.50  . 

.  3.25 

.65 

.72% 

2.86 

3.00  _ 

.  2.20 

.  1.96 

2.05 

.  . 

.  1.66 

1.76 

.  7.36 

.  6.65 

6.76 

.  6.85 

6.00 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  .  1-50  1.60  1.60  1.60 

No!  10  . .  nominal  . 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 90 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.90 


R.  A.  Fey..  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.05  .90  1.00  1.35  1.40 

5.25  4.60  4.90  6.00  6.26 

.  .  2.30  2.80 

.  .  2.16  2.26 

.  .  2.00  2.00 

.  7.86  8.00 

.  7.26  7.60 

.  .  6.86  7.16 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb... .  nominal 

%  lb.  . .  2.60  . 

%  lb.  .  nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. .  1.00 

6  oz .  1.10 

8  oz.  .  1.80 

10  oz . 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


1.05 

Southern 
.96  . 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00  . 

1.10 

1.20 

2.10 

1.90  1.96 

1.60 

1.65 

2.20 

2.00  . 

SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 2.50  2.66 

Flat,  No.  % -  1.66  1.76 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 2.00  2.10 

Flat  No.  1 .  .......  ....... 

No.  %  . . . .  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 1.60  1.66 

Flat,  No.  % _  _  _  _  _  .96  _ 

Sockeye,  Flat  No.  1 .  . . «...  ..._«  ...... 

No.  %  . -  _  2.00  2.10 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.36  1.40 

Medium,  Red.  No.  1  Tall . . 1.86  1.90 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.16  . 

No.  1.  Medium . .  1.30  1.35  1.20  .  . 

No.  1,  Large . .  1.36  1.46  1.25  1.80  . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . .  . . 

No.  2  . 80  .86 

No.  6  . .  2.10  2.25 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 62%  .60 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.05  1.25 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Texas 

".80  L06 

2.25  . 


.52%  .65 
1.10  1.16 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


2.20 

2.30 

%  Oil,  Key . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

7.50 

7.75 

^  Mustard,  KeylesB....„....... 

— 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24'8 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8 

— 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8 . . 

Fey..  Yel..  Is.  48*8 . 

.  %8  . . . 

%8  . ::::: 

1.26 

1.86 

Li^ht  Meat,  Is . . 

. . 

.._!!!! 

6.76 

6.00 

%■  - - - - 

sliie  3!40 


11.00  12.00 

6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

9.60  10.50 
6.00  6.25 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-247'7,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  80  ft.  long  adjustable  can  conveyor  with 
good  condition  cable,  reduction  gear  drive,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland 
factory.  The  Wm.  Silver  Co.,  Inc.,  Aberdeen,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  Blanchers;  1  Sprague  Sells 
Pea  Blancher;  1  Sprague  Sells  Pea  Grader;  5  Gooseneck  Pea 
and  Bean  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sells  16  in.  Elevator  Boot  com¬ 
plete  with  Head  Shaft  Idlers,  Take  ups  and  200  ft.  of  pintle 
chain  and  buckets.  This  equipment  is  in  A-1  condition.  Address 
Box  A-2476,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  Pre-Grader;  Sprague  Blancher;  Lewellin 
&  Reeves  Drives;  Olney  Washer;  Giant  Pea  Washer;  No.  10 
Filler;  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles;  Hansen  Elevator  Boot; 
Sprague-Sells  hand  pack  Filler.  Box  A-2471,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — No.  2  Ayars  Pea  Filler.  Address  Box  A-2478, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  BY  PACKER  —  Used  filling  machine;  make 
“Geyer”  single  plunger,  power  driven,  bench  or  floor  model,  for 
liquid  and  solid  mixtures,  1-16  oz.  capacity  containers.  Address 
Box  A-2479,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  corn  and  tomato  cannery  at  Arling¬ 
ton,  Indiana.  Good  buildings  and  modern  equipment.  Sale  will 
be  held  on  January  31st,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  at  Arlington.  For 
further  particulars,  address  Farmers  National  Bank,  Trustee, 
Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
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WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  manager  or  superintendent.  Fruits 
and  vegetables,  tomato  products,  jams,  jellies,  juices.  Address 
Box  B-2480,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets’and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
g;reat  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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Where  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H,  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co„  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


A  CATCH  QUESTION 

A  bystander  at  a  charity  bazaar  listened  while  a  charming 
young  lady  tried  to  interest  a  difficult  young  man  in  some  various 
articles  for  sale  in  her  booth: 

“Would  you  like  to  buy  a  cigarette  case?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  smoke,”  he  said. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  this  writing  pad?” 

“I  never  write  letters,”  he  said. 

“Could  I  interest  you  in  this  delicious  chocolate?” 

“I  never  eat  candy,”  he  answered. 

The  bystander  was  determined  that  the  young  lady  should 
make  a  sale,  so  he  slipped  a  cake  of  soap  into  her  hand  mur¬ 
muring,  “See  what  he  has  to  say  now!” 

“Brother  Jones,”  said  the  deacon,  “can’t  you-all  donate  soms 
small  contribution  to  de  fund  for  fencing  in  the  cullud  cemetery?” 

“I  dunno  as  I  can,”  replied  Brother  Jones.  “I  don’t  see  no 
use  in  a  fence  around  a  cemetery.  You  see,  dem  what’s  in  there 
can’t  get  out,  and  dem  what’s  out  sho’  doan  wanta  get  in.” 

CLOSE  HUNTING 

Two  little  urchins  were  watching  a  barber  singe  his  customer’s 
hair. 

“Gee!”  said  one,  “he’s  hunting  ’em  with  a  light.” 

Lady:  How  much  are  those  tomatoes? 

Grocer:  Seven  cents  a  pound,  ma’am. 

Lady:  Did  you  raise  them  yourself? 

Grocer:  Yes,  they  were  five  cents  a  pound  yesterday. 

Beggar:  Have  you  got  enough  money  for  a  cup  o’  coffee? 
Student:  Oh,  I’ll  manage  somehow,  thank  you. 

ON  A  HEARSE 
Blinks:  Times  have  changed. 

Jinks:  I’ll  say.  It  used  to  be  when  a  man  was  run  down  he 
took  a  tonic;  now  he  takes  an  ambulance. 

BEG  PARDON 

Government  Officer:  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Applicant:  Married. 

Officer:  Where  were  you  married? 

Applicant:  I  don’t  know. 

Officer:  You  don’t  know  where  you  were  married? 
Applicant:  Oh,  I  thought  you  said  “why.” 

Motorist  (to  man  he  just  ran  over)  :  Hey,  look  out,  back  there. 
Defeated  Man:  What’s  the  matter.  Ye  ain’t  coming  back, 
are  ye? 

A  STUDY  IN  BUGS 

Professor:  Name  the  live  most  common  bugs. 

Student:  June,  tumble,  lady,  bed  and  hum. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrop,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


The  Southern  father  was  introducing  his  family  of  boys  to 
a  visiting  Governor. 

“Seventeen  boys!”  exclaimed  the  Governor.  “And  all  Demo¬ 
crats,  I  suppose?” 

“All  but  one,”  said  the  father  proudly.  “They’re  all  good 
Democrats  but  John,  the  little  rascal.  He  got  to  readin’.” 


A  good  way  to  keep  from  beating  our  plowshares  into  swords 
is  to  beat  a  few  of  our  radicals  into  unconsciousness! 
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12  pockets 


Artistic 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

eAl-TlMORE,MD. 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute, 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


AMERICA. .ALERT  to  DEFENSE 


r  --’’A' 

1  <(^1 


Looks  to 

YOU  for 

^  Food! 


I  \ 


A 


shoVGf  afloat,  at  home 


and  abroad,  meals  m  the  sum  of  millions  depend 
upon  your  energy  and  enterprise.  The  full-grown 
emergency  demands  of  you  an  all-out  Packing 


program  through  the  year,  ir  SO 


in  these 


early  hours  of  '41  .  .  insist  upon  "NATIONAL" 
to  guide  your  Can  Supply  and  Service. 
if  "NATIONAL"  Service  to  food  packers  only  begins 
with  Cans!  It's  the  follour-thru  that  counts  .  .  that 
proves  the  value  of  "NATIONAL"  Preparedness! 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  .  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  OHices  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


